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ig. 1.—Fattte anp Lace Drxss. 


DINNER AND EVENING TOILETTES. 


‘THE short dress Fig. 1 has a pleated skirt of salmon pink faille, 

with drapery of white Valenciennes lace, which is looped with 
a long spray of roses. The low pointed corsage is of the pink 
faille, with a puffed plastron of white lace, at the sides of which 
are bretelles of dark red velvet which meet in a point at the point 
of the corsage. Lace frills edge the short sleeves, and there is a 
garland of roses on one shoulder. 

In the dress Fig. 2 the very full pleated skirt is of light blue 
satin surah, arranged on the front to form a deep puff, which is 
outlined by a garland of pale yellow roses. The paniers and back 
drapery are of light blue tulle. The pointed corsage is of mahog- 
any red velvet, with draperies of tulle about the low neck and short 
tulle sleeves, and with ribbon bows on the shoulders and front. 

The trained toilette, Fig. 3, has a short skirt of white Valenci- 
ennes lace, with drapery of the lace on the front and sides. The 
over-dress is of pink satin, cut to form a short pointed corsage at 
the front and extending in a rich straight flowing train at the back. 
A plastron of puffed lace is in the front and back of the corsage, 
outlined by a deep V of pink feather trimming. An aigrette of 
pink ostrich feathers and velvet leaves is in the hair, and a similar 
larger ornament on the skirt, 
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DINNER AND EVENING TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Ve.ver anp Satin Scran Dress. 


FALLACIES CONCERNING DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


By CATHERINE OWEN. 


yj HILE we are hearing of the sufferings of those working-wo- 
men who, it is said, prefer ceaseless, hopeless toil and semi- 
starvation in their own overcrowded garrets to the restraints and 
degradation of domestic service, we may well ask where they have 
obtained their knowledge, or rather imbibed their prejudice, were 
it not that consideration of the matter induces one to believe there 
is no preference. They sew and starve because others sew and 
starve, and to do so requires no effort, only endurance. To take 
service, if the thought has ever entered their minds, needs en- 
ergy and courage to face new and unknown conditions of life, and 
they are withheld by a vague dread. If, however, those who get 
so far as to think of house-work as a possible alternative to needle- 
work are met by false and prejudiced versions of the conditions 
under which servants live, and the relations they hold to their em- 
ployers, it is no wonder if, devitalized by poor food, weakened by 
their unremitting labor, they shrink from the prospect, and fall back 
into the slavery from which they would fain have emerged. They 
work and suffer, and insist that relief can only come to them in one 
way—better pay for the work they do. 
No truer service can be rendered to these unfortunates than to 
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Fig. 3.—Satin anp Lacr Dress. 


clear away the false impressions that may exist in the minds of the 
women themselves, or refute by a statement of the facts, which 
any observer can verify, the foolish ideas afloat as to the relative 
position of the domestic and the sewing woman. For this reason 
it should be the aim of every one who comes in contact with them, 
or can reach them in any way, to show them the contrast between 
the comfort they refuse and the misery they accept. 

The foolish ideas with regard to domestic service are that the 
sewing woman in her garret, bare, cold, and hungry, is free, while 
the servant is not; that the sewing woman is independent and can- 
not be “ordered round,” and that her “time is her own.” The 
facts are that the sewing woman is a slave of the greedy taskmas- 
ter who grinds her down to the verge of starvation, while the one 
who chooses woman’s natural work in the house that needs her is 
the really free woman. 

If the sewing woman does not like her work she dares not quit 
it: to do so means starvation. If the taskmaster cheats her she 
dares not refuse to be cheated: her work will be taken from her 
and given to one of the dozens waiting to take her place. If she 
is brutally spoken to, she dares not resent it ; and there are, we are 
assured, worse things than cheating and brutality that she must 
submit to without resentment, or be marked for persecution. So 
much for being her own mistress. And this ceaseless, ill-paid work 
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is performed under every form of physical dis- 
comfort, in bad air, in over-crowded rooms, in 
winter cold, in torrid summer heat, with insuffi- 
cient food, and sickly, ill-clad body. The time 
which she calls her own, where is it, when the 
machine runs from morning till night? After 
the day’s task is done? When we know the 
pittance she earns we may be quite sure that 
day’s task will not be done so long as human 
nature can bear up against fatigue. The time 
between the cessation of work until it begins 
again must surely be a stupor of exhaustion. 
Can the weary woman then give herself up to the 
pleasures of “home”? Can she take the recre- 
ation for which being “ mistress of her own 
time” is supposed to give opportunity? Con- 
trast this veritable slavery with the freedom 
of the domestic servant. If she does not like 
her place she leaves. Whether she performs her 
part of the bargain between herself and her em- 
ployer or not, she is paid. There are no pretexts 
for reducing her wages for work imperfectly 
done, nor reductions made because the shirts and 
collars, or table-linen, she has undertaken to iron, 
but does badly, have to be sent to the laundry 
and paid for. If she has temporary illness, days 
when some family crisis, the arrival of kindred 
from abroad, or wakes, or weddings, or funerals, 
make her desire a day off, she has it without loss 
of money, the mistress often making strenuous 
effort, putting off or changing her own plans for 
this purpose ; for, be it said ever so gently, there 
is in the majority of cases very little choice in the 
matter—if Delia does not get the holiday, she 
leaves her place at a moment's notice. 

It is only the domestic servant, among working 
people, who is thus paid for the time she enjoys. 
The shop-girl or factory hand is fined for every 
five minutes she is late or not working. If she 
loiters in her work, eyes are constantly upon her 
to note it, and not too gently to reprove her. 
The domestic is under no such espionage. The 
workingman works every hour; if he wants to 
take a day off, or half a day, he does so at his own 
loss, not his emplover’s. A char-woman, for whom 
all the heavy continuous work is laid out, and 
who works every minute, except meal-times, if 
she comes an hour late, or goes an hour early, by 
her own desire, expects to be paid less. The 
sewing-woman is muleted for every fault in her 
work, and she is treated by her cruel taskmaster 
like the veritable slave she is. 

If the domestic servant’s work is not satisfae- 
tory she may be told of it, and it is possible that 
a long-suffering employer may lose self-control 
and get angry, considering that she is only hu- 
man, and express her anger; but exceptional in- 
deed must be the lady who speaks to a depend- 
ent as women are spoken to in factories and 
stores. If directions are given, it is usually done 
with a studious and generally sympathetic regard 
for her susceptibilities, Her day's work would 
be long, if she were working from the time she 
builds her fire in the morning, shortly after six, 
till she washes dishes at seven in the evening; 
but this is far from being the case. If she is 
single-handed in the family, on washing and iron- 
ing day she may work the whole day, as she would 
do if she were the mother of a family, without 
any of the aids to work she has in service ; but on 
other days there are hours of leisure which large- 
ly depend on her own activity and ability. In 
these days the housework is all comparatively 
light, for there is no scrubbing of floors to snowy 
whiteness, no carrying of hot and cold water up 
three or four flights of stairs, and very little car- 
rving of coals. Moreover, her work has that ex- 
cellent quality of variety, and rarely is there any 
rush or drive, unless her own mismanagement 
makes her waste time one part of the day, which 
she must make up the other. 

Of course employers cannot always be well-to- 
do; many are forced to live plainly, although the 
characteristic of American house-keeping is pro- 
fusion of food; but where poverty is, the em- 
ployer shares it. Yet under the least favorable 
conditions the food is very different from the 
bread and tea of the needle-women, and the cases 
are rare when it is not abundant, and not far 
better in quality than even the well-to-do of her 
own class would provide for themselves. 

In addition to the leisure she has through the 
day, she goes to mass on Sunday morning, no 
matter how inconvenient it may be to the family 
with whom she lives—that is for them to consid- 
er, not her. She has, in the city, every other Sun- 
day afternoon and evening; she has an evening 
out in the week ; and outside of these stipuiated 
times any reasonable desire for time is complied 
with. In the country she has even more leisure. 

We may admit, for the sake of argument, that 
there are places where the servant is scantily fed, 
and overworked, and despitefully treated. Prob- 
ably where one occurs there will be all three 
forms of ill usage, but the employers in such a 
ease will be coarse, uneducated people, almost in- 
variably those who have known hard life and 
hard work themselves (for this is one of the cases 
in which fellow-feeling does not engender won- 
drous kindness, for no emplover is so hard as the 
ci-devant eraployé), and is by no means a type of 
even the less cultivated American family. But 
with vacant places all round her there is no rea- 
son for a girl to remain in such a place, and we 
may be very sure she would not do so. She is 
in so free and independent a position that leav- 
ing a place has no terrors for her, as it would 
have for her salaried employer. Perchance she 
knows she need not remain a day idle. She has 
no need to fear for the future so long as she has 
health, and she works in nearly every case under 
the most favorable conditions for health. They 
differ somewhat, of course, in various parts of the 
country, but in all parts, in private families, the 
average maid-servant is well housed, well fed, 
well paid, and not overworked. 

Of course there are restraints in service, as in 
every other work by which money is made, and 
some of the most objectionable to the servant 





herself, such as having to be in the house at a 
reasonable hour, the inability to go out every 
night, ete., are such as a mother would impose on 
her daughter, or wish for her wherever she might 
place her. It is unfortunately true in this day 
and generation, as in all that have gone before, 
that there is no way of earning a living, or even 
of conscientiously doing our life part, witout 
giving up some of our liberty and our time; but 
of all ways by which a working-woman can make 
her living there is not one by which she can do 
it so easily, so independently, and so healthfully 
as in domestic service. 


“Harper's Youne Prorte grows better and better 
every year.”"—New York Herald. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An ILiustraten WEeKLY. 


In the issue of March 1 is the first instalment 
of a story in two parts, entitled 


BILLY COFFIN’S ALMANAC, 
By BARNET PHILLIPS, 


which shows marked power and originality. It is 
illustrated by a handsome engraving after a draw- 
ing by J. Macpona.p. 

An article entitled “ The Babies’ Ward,” by 
Mrs. Marcaret E. Sanaster, describes one of the 
most engaging of themany New York city charities, 
and the description is emphasized by a charming 
full-page illustration by Jessix SHEPHERD. 

Other notable articles in the number are 
“ Scratching Birds,” by Saran Cooper ; “ Skating 
on the English Fens ;” and “ Bearskin,” one of 
HowarpD PyLe’s favorite series of fairy tales, with 
Sive illustrations by the author. ~ 


SUBSCRIPTION Pricx, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harper’s Youne Prop. 
will be sent on application. 
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Our next number will contain a Pat TERN-SHERT 
SuppieMent, with a great variety of full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Youne 
Girts’ Spring WatkinG Surrs; Lapirs’ Woo 
and Ve.vet Sprinc Toerres; Serine JAcKers, 
Mantes, and Bonnets; Lingerie, Sofa Cushions, 
Hanging Pillows, Table Scarfs, Embroidery Pat- 
terns, ete., ete. ; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 


COSMIC PHENOMENA. 

T only serves to show that we are all a 

part of the same cosmic life when we 
see, as the bud begins to swell on the stem, 
a corresponding increase and flowing of vi- 
tality and power of whatever sort in our- 
selves, Somewhere in the vast dark and 
middle of the winter, to transpose the honor- 
ed phrase, the great earth gives a slow thrill 
that is sent through every tree and every 
spray and every sod. Through every tree 
and every sod? Through every human 
form as well; and they who will may make 
the most of it. The smile of the sun has 
so Jong glanced aside from the old plan- 
et, that has become chilled to her heart’s 
core, that when the first genial ray touch- 
es ber again she feels its gentle pulse stir- 
ring her heart and quickening all her influ- 
ences; and although it will then be long 
weeks before she breaks into leaf and 
bloom, yet the first motion of strength and 
remembrance is made at that moment, 
though unsuspected, under snow and ice, 
and qn the dark, if not the cold. 

All the imaginations of all the poets 
cannot portray the wonders going on from 
this point of returning life in the orb that 
carries them. Were these wonders seen 
and in the open light, we might call them 
miracles ; for that the sick should take up 
their beds and walk, that the ravens should 
feed the prophet in the wilderness, is no 
more marvellous than that the cells of the 
dark mould should suck up, receive, pass on, 
and surrender the principle of life that feeds 
at last fibre and rootlet, stem and branch; 
than that the sod of turf should tremble and 
throb with aspiration toward the sun, and 
strive to meet if half-way with splendid 
bud, or blossoming weed, or humble grass- 
blade, as it chances; or that the trees should 
all at once burst so full of flowers that it 
would seem as though every snow-flake had 
returned in the shape of a blosson. 

But just as surely as the plot of turf, or 
the bongh of elm or oak, or the sunny 
warmth of atmosphere, feels and answers 
the changing of the year, the turning from 
death-sleep to life, does humanity feel it. 
Certainly it borders on the miraculons that 
the sick, lying at low ebb of their forces, 
should, all unaware and unreckoned to 
themselves, be subject to this change with 
the great sphere herself. But so undoubted- 
ly itis. Every invalid who is to get better 
at all begins to show improvement with 
this breaking of the wintry spell, feels the 
tide of returning life with the returning 
strength of the life-giving sun, gathers his 














forces, picks up his energies, and recognizes 
within himself wholesome possibilities of 
health and recovery, while weakness and 
ailing misery disappear before this increas- 
ing tide of the rejuvenescence of all things, 
the tide that SHAKESPEARE knew about 
when he declared that 
* Proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything,” 

although we will not, with SHAKESPEARE, 
insist upon the month, for, indeed, to our 
mind, the first stir comes long before April 
is able to dress in all his trim, or in any 
trim at all. 

And even further the great hidden tide, 
of which health is a part, sweeps its volume, 
for it penetrates into the hearts and souls 
and minds of men, as well as into forest and 
field. TENNYSON has noted it in the heart 
of the lover. 

“In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burn- 
ished dove, 

In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns 

to thoughts of love,” 

he says; and most of those who read the 
lines with any reflection think of it as some- 
thing peculiar to the young man that the 
spring should bave happened to quicken his 
pulses, and do not think of it as the wide 
stirring of nature beating in young and old 
alike, althongh to different ends, as we have 
said—in the sick to health, in the youth to 
love, in the healthy to action. : 

It is when this blind movement of nature 
takes place that the poet, and the writer of 
the loftier type, is most apt to feel himself 
impelled to impetuous expression. Just as 
the smell of new furrows comes in at the 
open window, as the new sun melts the last 
bank of snow, as there springs a bit of dar- 
ing blossom perfect in shape as its too much 
acquaintance with the snow-flake may ren- 
der it, and exquisite in the breath it yields 
as the air that wooes it from its sheath, just 
as the building birds go twittering across 
the sky, the poet breaks into song. If life 
were long enough, he feels then each year 
he would begin his epic; but life is short, 
and he takes it out in lyrics, short swallow- 
flights of song, but always winging way 
with his freshest and his best, while the 
sap mounts the stem and runs along and 
breaks in blossom on the bough. 

After all, then, it is not the simple phys- 
ical aspect of the earth under the spell of 
spring or of the changing season that af- 
fects us, so much as the human aspect; and 
when we pause to look at it, there is some- 
thing pleasant in the feeling that we are 
still so much a part of old mother earth, 
that we are in reality so much a part of the 
cosmic universe, that the planet cannot 
thrill to the touch of the sun but we also 
thrill with her. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE DISCIPLINE OF DOLLS. 


T is a very instructive fact that two of the best 
mothers | know—and mothers, it must be 
added, on the largest scale—have had their pre- 
liminary training solely through the charge of 
dolls. I visited lately the nursery of one of these 
mothers, arranged as the collective play-room of 
six children under ten; there being also three 
older offspring who have graduated from this 
play-room, and are in a manner launched into the 
world outside. In this room everything is pro- 
vided by wholesale; whole freight trains of toy 
wagons, wooden horses enough for all to ride at 
once, and four hundred blocks for purposes of 
architecture. Here the six play perpetually to- 
gether while they are in-doors; and when peace 
is interrupted by discord, and there is a momen- 
tary tendency among the younger members to pull 
each other’s hair-—hair, it must be said, so curly 
that it seems almost a waste of the blessings of 
Providence not to pull it oecasionally—the tran- 
quil mother, wisely remembering that most of the 
ill temper of children comes from the stomach, 
sends the little things down-stairs for a glass of 
Mellin’s Food, and they come back beaming 
and reconciled. Yet this pattern mother, con- 
ducting without a nurse this large world of little 
beings, tells me that she grew up not only with- 
out younger brothers and sisters, but without 
knowledge of young children. Up to the time 
of her marriage, at twenty-two, she has no recol- 
lection of ever having taken any care of a child. 
What, then, prepared her for this vast sphere of 
duty, this rearing of nine young immortals upon 
no severer pains and penalties than Mellin’s Food ? 
It was, she assures me, the discipline of dolls. 
Up to the age of thirteen her experience with 
dolls was on the very largest scale. She had sel- 
dom less than twenty, each with its own ward- 
robe, ornaments, and possessions. Every night 
of her life the twenty dolls were undressed and 
put to bed before their mistress went; and all 
their clothes were neatly folded and put away 
separately. During the day, doubtless, each doll 
had its own career and position ; was fed at table, 
fitted with new clothes, elevated into grandeur or 
repressed into humbleness. When their young 
mistress grew up, they were doubtless laid aside, 
or transferred to other children, or banished to 
that dusty purgatory of the garret from which 
no doll is ever translated to paradise. I forget 
whether Hans Andersen has ever duly chronicled 
the tragedy that lies at the end of every doll’s 
life; it is worse than that of any other pet. An 


_old horse is often tended, an aged dog is at least 





shot, but an old doll is left to lie forever on its 
back in the garret, gazing with one remaining 
eye on the slowly gathering cobwebs above it. At 
any rate, the lady I describe was, after an inter- 
val of some ten years, reassigned to the duty that 
had absorbed her in girlhood; only this time 
the dolls were alive. On the other hand, there 
were fewer of them—only nine—and they were, 
and are, even more interesting, as I can testify, 
than the dolls. Her experience reminded me of 
that of another mother whose eight children are 
now practically grown up, and whose early train- 
ing was much the same. She too had little to do 
with children in her youth, but her only sister 
once said to me, “I always knew that would 
be a good mother, When we had paper dolls, she 
always knew just where each one was and what 
clothes it needed. She manages her children just 
as she did her paper dolls.” 

How curious is this world of dolls! uncouth 
and savage in Alaska, quaint in Japan, strong and 
solidly built in Germany, gracefulin Paris. You 
ean tell German dolls from French, it is said, by 
the greater clumsiness of the extremities; no 
matter how pretty the face, the feet and ankles 
are those of a peasant. In both countries, I 
believe, artificers visit the rural villages to study 
new faces for their dolls, as in ancient Greece 
the sculptors travelled about the country looking 
for beautiful forms. Everywhere the doll is to 
the child the symbol of humanity, the first ob- 
ject of responsibility, the type of what is lovable, 
the model on which the dawning parental in- 
stinct practises itself. The little girl does not 
know the faults and virtues of her own tempera- 
ment until this imaginary being brings them out, 
being now tended with the sweetest care, now 
flung vehemently into an undeserved corner. It 
is all imaginary, no doubt, but much of our sensi- 
bility lies in the imagination ; the woes we relieve 
are those we vividly picture to ourselves, Chil- 
dren will sometimes cry when the doll is pricked in 
sewing on a dress, or is forgotten when she should 
be placed at the window to see the procession go 
by. The sorrow is fantastic, but the thoughtful 
sympathy isreal. Whoever listens in the nursery 
will hear all the problems of ethics rehearsed 
upon this mimic stage of the doll’s house. In 
the travelling diary of a child of eight, written 
literally from her own dictation for her absent 
father, the important events of the pilgrimage 
were always shared by the doll. “ When we got 
to Nice, I was sick. The next morning the doe- 
tor came, and he said I had something that was 
very much like scarlet fever. Then I had Annie 
[a sister] take care of baby [the doll}, and keep 
her away, for I was afraid she would get the 
fever. She used to ery to come to me, but I 
knew it wouldn’t be good for her.”’ 

To a child thus imaginative and thus faithful 
this was an absolute rehearsal of motherhood. 
When Christmas came, it appears from the diary 
that “baby” hung up her stocking with the rest. 
She had a slate with a real pencil, a travelling 
shawl with a strap, and a cap with ruffles. “I 
found baby with the cap on early in the morning, 
and she was so pleased that she almost jumped 
outofmyarms.” Atthe Coliseum, at St. Peter’s, 
baby was of the party. “I used to take her to 
hear the band, in the carriage,and she went ev- 
erywhere I did.” This tenderest of parents was, 
of course, a girl; yet boys take their share of it, 
in a more robust and intermittent way, and will 
take the doll to bed or to breakfast, sometimes, 
as eagerly as girls. The love of dolls with both 
sexes is a variable thing, perhaps delayed un- 
accountably or interrupted by long intervals of 
indifference. At any rate, it is the rehearsing of 
the most momentous part of human life, that 
which carries on from one generation to another 
the sacred fire of human affection. Where the 
doll ends, the child begins, or, as an author has 
said, “In a nursery the youngest child is little 
more than a doll, and the doll is a little less than 
a child.” y 








FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
LXIL. 

\ HEN the household is small it is necessary, 

if it is to be comfortable, for the one ser- 
vant to be well versed in the duties of the dining- 
room as well as the kitchen. If she is not an 
ill-regulated woman, mentally and nervously, she 
can so arrange her work as to be able to lay the 
table while the dinner is cooking, and serve it 
after it is done. When there is room enough to 
devote one apartment to the sole use of eating, 
this extra work can be done without much worry. 
For instance, in clearing the table after one meal 
many articles can be replaced directly the soiled 
dishes are removed and the cloth is brushed ; the 
glasses, silver, and various small articles can be 
laid in readiness for the next repast; the salt- 
cellars should be freshly filled for every meal ; 
the table may be fully laid or not, according to 
circumstances. There is really no objection to 
this on the score of neatness; the table can be 
covered with a light cloth to protect its contents 
from dust and flies. Absolute neatness at the 
table is one of the best incentives to appetite, 
and in these days of cheap fabrics and abundant 
water supply there is but little excuse for soiled 
table-linen. 

When small children are admitted to the fam- 
ily table their special trays or water-proof nap- 
kins can be made to shield the cloth, and as soon 
as they can understand the meaning of words 
they should be taught not to spill or scatter their 
food. While a well-behaved child at table is a 
source of family pride, there is no torture this 
side of purgatory that can compare with the pre- 
sence of an ill-bred, spoiled young human animal 
engrossed in eating and in making it impossible 
for any one else to eat. Any spot upon a table- 
cloth should be covered directly by a clean napkin ; 
if claret is spilled, the spot should be thickly cov- 
ered with salt before the napkin is laid upon it; 
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tea and coffee stains can be partly or wholly 
washed out and the cloth pressed before another 
meal; small spots can be rubbed out with a 
sponge or soft cloth dipped in warm water, a 
plate or platter being put under the cloth to raise 
it from the table. 

Usually, in ordinary family service, the same 
napkins are laid for all three meals, but the din- 
ner napkin proper is larger than those used for 
breakfast or luncheon, and a colored napkin is 
sometimes used with fruit. When there is plenty 
of table-linen and dishes, the regulation way is to 
lay a small faney doily on the dessert plate, set 
on it the finger-bow], one-fourth filled with wa- 
ter, and lay the dessert silver by the side of the 
bowl; the fruit napkin is placed on the bow]; 
the plate being placed upon the table by the ser- 
vant after the crumbs are brushed off, the person 
served lays the silver and napkin off the plate, 
and places the finger-bowl, with the doily under 
it, within easy reach of the left hand; the dinner 
napkin remains upon the knee, the fruit napkin 
being used for the lips and fingers when fruit is 
served which might stain the white napkin; at 
the close of the dinner the tips of the fingers are 
dipped in the bowl, and the lips wiped with a 
corner of the white napkin dipped in the water, 
unless a small glass containing water is set with- 
in the bowl; then the lips are moistened with 
this, and lightly wiped with the white napkin, A 
guest lays the napkins loosely at the left hand 
when done using them; but at the family table 
they are sometimes folded in napkin rings. It 
imay be remarked in connection with colored 
fruit napkins that while they are cheap enough 
to permit a fresh supply when they are faded by 
washing, the cheap colored table-cloths are apt 
yto fade long before they are worn out; it is there- 
fore better economy to use white cloths, unless col- 
-ored ones can be afforded which are dyed with 
fast colors. 

A large cupful of salt dissolved in the water 
in which colored table-linen is washed will tend 
to preserye the color; an ox-gall and two cup- 
fuls of salt, used at the first large washing, will 
generally set the dye in colored linens, care being 
taken to rinse them thoroughly. In regard to 
‘the use of napkins by the waitress in the service 
-of the table—a large fresh napkin should be 
carried for the purpose of lifting hot dishes, hold- 
ing water carafes and claret flagons, and to cover 
the hand where it comes in contact with the 
plates. A napkin is also folded about bottles con- 
taining iced wine when itis poured by attendants. 

These napkins generally replace the white 
‘gloves, the wearing of which used to be ridiculed 
by some who did not comprehend that the gloves 
wwere worn for the comfort of fastidious diners. 

When any entertainment is attempted there 
should always be a reserve supply of fresh nap- 
ikins; and if there is not abundance of glass and 
silver, there should be appliances at hand near 
the dining-room for washing and drying them 
quickly. A little washing-soda in the water in 
which the silver is washed quickly removes all 
odor of food. 

If possible, in laying the table, put on at first 
the large and small spoons, an extra fork on the 


left, and on the right two knives, generally a sil- | 


ver and steel one, or a large and small silver 
knife, the latter for butter, which is generally 
used in this country at plain dinners; special 
forks for shell-fish are laid on the plate contain- 
ing it, which is usually placed before the family 
sit down. When soup is served, the plates and 
tureen are set before the lady of the house, either 
just before dinner is announced, or as soon as 
she is seated. The plates and dishes for the rest 
of the dinner, with the exception of the dessert 
plates, are to be either in the plate-warmer, or in 
a large pan of hot water, with plenty of dry tow- 
els at hand for wiping them quickly when they 
are needed. Heating plates and dishes in the 
oven is to be reprobated, because the intense heat 
checks the glaze, thus darkening the china by the 
grease which is absorbed through the fine cracks. 
The dessert plates, cups and saucers, and silver 
should be ready upon the sideboard or side-table, 
so that no time need be lost in hunting for them. 
Breakfast or tea plates answer for dessert when 
there are not special ones. 

Of late years the custom has so grown of put- 
ting an extra small dish at each place for bread 
and butter (where small butter-plates are not 
used), the stalks of asparagus, the small bones 
from poultry, cutlets, ete., that fanciful little 
‘‘bhone-plates” are now sold at house-furnishing 
stores. Any small plate or large shallow saucer 
will serve this purpose; it should be put on the 
table when it is laid. In addition to this plate, 
the necessary silver, the water tumbler, and pos- 
sibly cider or wine glasses, each cover or place 
should have its napkin and a thick small slice of 
bread ; either individual salts are at each cover or 
several large salt-cellars with spoons are placed 
at convenient intervals on the table. Of late 
years the large central caster with many bottles 
has been displaced by oil and vinegar cruets in 
a double stand, small fancy pepper-boxes, and 
sauces in their original bottles, unless, indeed, 
there is some special value or association attach- 
ed to the large caster. 

Pretty colored dishes containing flowers, fruit 
or nuts for dessert, olives, pickles, or relishes, 
may be scattered about the table, space being re- 
served at the head and foot for the large dishes 
of hot meat, ete., and for the smaller vegetable 
dishes at the sides. Water is sometimes poured 
from a large pitcher by the servant, and some- 
times placed on the table ; water bottles or carafes 
are placed upon the table, with a bowl of cracked 
ice and a small ladle or large spoon, so that the 
water can be cooled in the glasses, unless it has 
already been cooled in the ice-box. The laying 
of the knife and fork side by side on a plate is 

considered a signal for its removal. The crumbs 
‘ean be removed with a large silver knife to a 
plate or tray held under the edge of the table— 
vthe fish or pie knife will answer an emergency— 





or brushed and scattered with a crumb brush. 
After the dinner proper is cleared away, the des- 
sert dishes can be placed on the table, and the 
large sweet, which in American families is usual- 
ly a pie or pudding, placed before the mistress. 

Tea or coffee, with cups and saucers, sugar and 
milk, being placed at her left, the servant may go 
to the kitchen to arrange for her own dinner, and 
the subsequent clearing of the table. A few 
words here about the art of waiting at table: In 
the first place, see that every dish likely to be 
needed is at hand clean; if there is any scarcity 
have things ready for washing them; think be- 
forehand what there is to be done, and how to do 
it quietly and without getting nervous; a consid- 
erate mistress will aid her help by suggestions, 
and make the dining-room service as light as 
possible where there is only one girl. If matters 
are prudently managed in the kitchen, the girl 
will have nothing to worry about there after the 
dinner is dished; by having the table set, and all 
necessary hot dishes ready, she can partly fill 
each saucepan with water as she dishes its con- 
tents, and place it where the water will heat 
while the dinner is in progress. A small lump 
of washing soda in each utensil will make it easy 
to wash. When there is any special sauce or 
dish which requires to be kept hot for a while, 
the saucepan containing it can be set in a pan of 
hot water on the stove, and there will be no dan- 
ger of burning. If during the preparation of the 
dinner dishes have been washed and restored to 
their places as far as possible, the labor of the 
final clearing up will be lightened. A handy 
girl will find innumerable ways of quickly doing 
the work which will hang on the hands of a 
sloven. A servant who is equally capable in 
kitchen and dining-room is a treasure to her mis- 
tress, and if her manners are good she becomes 
invaluable. More of that anon. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES FOR SPRING AND 
SUMMER. 

SKIRTS AND DRAPERIES. 


MPORTED dresses for spring and summer 

show new combinations of fabrics and many 
new details rather than decided changes in style. 
Very ample draperies, long, wide, and bouffant, 
are again disposed over a narrow foundation 
skirt that is furnished with a cushion bustle, and 
with steels that extend across quite far down the 
back. The lower skirt is set on the foundation 
quite plain or gathered slightly, or else in very 
broad pleats that may be box pleats or the side 
pleats that all turn one way. Flounces are not 
yet revived, except when made of lace, especially 
of some of the new laces in coffee and écru shades 
that are used with the new greens, mauves, and 
browns, both as piece lace and with scalloped or 
pointed edges for trimming. Panels are not 
abandoned, being used in front as often as on 
the side of the skirt, but there is also a marked 
fancy for bands and borders going around the 
skirt near the foot. Ribbons are much used in 
silk and in velvet for large clusters holding dra- 
pery, and vertically on the front and sides of 
dress skirts. 


BASQUES AND POLONAISES. 


Basques are short, with blunt rounded or 
slightly pointed fronts, still shorter sides, and 
very simple backs of flat postilion pleats, or of 
the middle forms in loops, or else these forms 
are shaped prettily to flare, or in leaf points 
faced and finished separately to fall in a pleating 
of the contrasting material in combination, or of 
the velvet or moiré used for trimming the neck, 
plastron, and sleeves. The beauty of these cor- 
sages is in their front trimmings, which usually 
represent a chemisette or plastron of soft pleated 
silk surah, or a longer and plain vest of rich 
striped or barred fabric enclosed in a velvet col- 
lar rounded in shawl shape, or in pointed revers 
of velvet or of the silk in the dress skirt, or else 
the silk is laid in folds for revers or for a fichu 
lapping across the chest. The high standing 
collar remains in vogue, especially for the back 
of the neck, while the front collar is of the ma- 
terial of the plastron or other inserted part. 
Coat sleeves and the straight shirt sleeves with 
a band at the wrist are both used for different 
kinds of corsages; an excellent pattern of the 
sleeve with wristband will be found as a part of 
the “Corsage with Yoke and Bodice” given with 
Bazar No. 9, Vol. XX. In the same paper are 
other corsages that the reader will find later in 
spring gowns, such as those on pages 144 and 
153; the long full drapery of a cloth and plush 
costume, illustrated on the same pages, is also 
commended for combination dresses of silk and 
wool, or of two kinds of wool, or of wool over velvet. 
Low-throated dresses, it is said, will be worn in 
the summer with lapped surplice fronts, but those 
shown at present have the notched collar with in- 
side chemisette, or else the dress waist is carried 
up high inside the revers collar, and finished with 
a standing collar to match that which is turned 
down. Polonaises are shown in various stuffs— 
percales, lace, ete.—made in long princesse fash- 
ion, and in the more bouffant Marie Antoinette 
styles, with sometimes a panier only on one side 
and a long point on the other, while thinner 
fabrics are turned up in pouch-like points and 
elaborately fringed or edged with lace or com- 
pleted with a ribbon bow and ends or a tassel. 
Full gathered corsages are seen in thin fabries 
both for basques und polonaises, and there are 
also tucked V-shaped pieces let in the front and 
back below the collar of thin waists of muslin, 
batiste, or lace. 


CHECKS WITH PLAIDS. 


The new combination dresses of wool goods 
have two kinds of plaids, or rather small blocks 
or checks, for the basque and drapery, over a 
skirt of large plaids, and this plaid is used for a 





vest, revers, collar, and cuffs. Thus a plaid skirt 
laid in wide pleats shows blue, brown, red, and 
white in its many cross lines, while small quarter- 
inch checks of écru and brown twilled wool form 
the long drapery and the basque. The long, 
round, much-curved apron is also narrow in front, 
with all its fulness pleated up to the belt—not 
along its sides—showing the plaid skirt up each 
side to the waist. The back drapery of two sep- 
arate breadths of the checked wool is hemmed 
and arranged in two points, with their pleated 
tops crossed and lapped where they are sewed 
to the belt, making a full bouffant drapery, vet 
confined to a narrow space. The plaid fabric is 
made into a revers collar that has two points in 
the back, and slopes narrowly to the waist line 
in front. 


SILK AND WOOL TOGETHER, 


For silk and wool combination dresses con- 
trasts of color are again seen, with fine soft cam- 
el’s-hair for the waist and drapery over a silk 
skirt of ottoman, Bengaline, faille francaise, or 
any good repped silk. For instance, heliotrope 
ottoman silk is thus arranged with Havana brown 
camel’s-hair. The silk skirt has a plain effect, 
though it has some loosely pleated fulness be- 
hind, and is laid in two meeting pleats down the 
left side, where it has two rows of cashmere bead- 
ed galloon, that extend thence across the foot in 
front and on each side. The brown wool over- 
skirt, simply hemmed, has a short curved panier 
on the left hip, a long apron dropping low on 
the right side, and two full points behind, with 
burnoose hanging folds at the top. The wool 
basque is laid in eight or ten fine pleats down 
the front, next which are two bands of the gal- 
loon sewed in the shoulder seam and pointed on 
the bust, and over this is crossed a single pleated 
revers of the heliotrope silk sewed in the right 
shoulder, then tapered to a point, and fastened 
low on the left of the waist by a heliotrope bow 
and ends of ribbon. The high standing collar 
is of heliotrope velvet, as are the small cuffs 
turned back from the wrists, and met by a soft 
puff or knot of the heliotrope silk on the outer 
arm seam. Hooks and eyes are used on all these 
new dresses that have elaborate trimmings in 
front. The newest buttons are as ornamental as 
grelots or Lrandebourgs, and consist of wheels 
of wire or wood on which silk is crocheted in 
open designs 


TWO SILKS COMBINED, 


Combination dresses entirely of silk have the 
soft Bengaline arranged over striped moiré or vel- 
vet skirts, to which plain velvet is added, and per- 
haps some of the new laces. White or cream- 
colored stripes, or a ground of white or cream, 
are considered most dressy with the other stripes 
or the bars matching the dress of absinthe green, 
lead blue, heliotrope, or doré brown. A brown 
Bengaline basque and drapery are very elegantly 
completed with a skirt of white moiré striped with 
brown, laid in three large panel-like pleats in 
front and on the left side, separated by frills of 
the new ficelle lace in the palest écru shades. 
Darker brown satin-back ribbon descends on 
each box pleat, beginning in two rows at the belt, 
tied in a flat knot half-way down, and hanging 
thence in pointed ends. The lace is in Torchon 
designs, sharply pointed, and is gathered in four 
flounces between the pleats. Besides all this, five 
breadths of the Bengaline are arranged as dra- 
pery quite similar to the designs in Bazar No. 9, 
Vol. XX., commended above to the reader, and 
the basque with its striped vest is lapped to the 
left side. 


STRIPED SILKS FOR SPRING, ETC. 


Cameo striped silks in fine lines of three or 
four shades of one color are beautiful in brown 
shaded to Suéde, in dark leaf green to pistache, 
in dark blue to light blue, and these are in rich 
qualities of faille to serve as a basque and drapery 
ou skirts of the new cream laces in quaint de- 
signs, or else black lace over a plain silk skirt of 
one of the same tones as the striped faille. 
These will be rivalled during the summer by the 
India silks in large flowered or striped patterns, 
with’ white or cream foundation, trimmed with 
dark velvet, blue, terra-cotta, green, or gold brown, 
to match the figure of the silk. This velvet ap- 
pears as a vest in the gathered silk basque, as 
deep cuffs or mere wristbands, a high collar, and 
also as a front panel or border at the foot, and 
diagonal bands on the side, holding drapery made 
of a breadth of the soft silk, beginning on the 
hips, falling to the foot, forming a loop there, and 
returning to the velvet band above. Appliqué 
lace, like embroidery, is set on these velvet trim- 
mings, and the buttons are large crocheted silk 
wheels. 


PARASOLS AND SUN-UMBRELLAS. 


Parasols for spring and summer are made 
quite large, with ten broad ribs, and handles long 
enough to serve as alpenstocks. Many have 
the ribs tipped with nickel or with gilt, and a 
new feature is vertical stripes of ribbon down 
each gore, or one broad satin-woven stripe, or 
else several beaded stripes are wrought down 
each gore. The prevailing shape is an improved 
Mauresque style, flatter than the canopy tops of 
last year; there are also the Sultana and the 
Regent parasols, with a plain diamond or star 
centre widely trimmed below, with many rows of 
lace arranged as a border. Point d’esprit net, 
with its tiny dots, is made in the stylish éeru 
and Suéde tints over satin, and is laid in tucks 
or folds around the gores, and bordered with a 
knife-pleated frill. Embroidery on crépe lisse, 
especially on brown and écru, in small flowers, is 
fashionable as a covering over satin, and there is 
a scalloped lisse border like lace. Vertical rib- 
bons, separate and in stripes woven on grena- 
dine, are on other brown parasols, with a frill of 
embroidered lisse. Light-wood sticks are much 
used for these dressy parasols, and are orna- 














mented with carving, sometimes in three sections, 
at the end, or they are countersunk or inlaid 
with darker brown wood, or are made like dou- 
bled flat or triangular sticks, or in imitation of 
bamboo, or they are twisted in the even twist so 
fashionable in all furniture, and are finished with 
a knob of faceted crystal, or of the wood, or of en- 
amel, or of jet, either black or colored. Mottled 
sticks with gilt or silver tops, and those of nat- 
ural wood with hooks or rings, are very stylish 
and of great length; the ferrule at the top 
corresponds with the stick, and is also very long 
A bow of ribbon of many loops and of bright 
color trims the handle, and narrower ribbon is 
tied on the ferrule. After the lace-trimmed para- 
sols, and those with beaded stripes, and the open 
beaded medallions that show a color beneath 
them, are many simpler ones of stripes, or with 
plaid borders having also small plaids in the 
middle, and for plain use there are pongee covers, 
or those of dark silk—black, blue, or brown 
with hair stripes of bright colors, or with alter 
nate stripes of contrasting colors, each half an 
inch or an inch broad, Some of the pongees 
have embroidery all over them, the ground of 
long stitches making a background for daisies or 
medallions. Black grenadine parasols are over 
red, green, or other color, with a frill of lace, and 
light-wood handle. White satin parasols for the 
carriage and the piazza have loops of iridescent 
beads, chenille, and feather-stitching in a tas- 
selled design down each gore. Crimped silk tape is 
looped to form fringe both for colored and black 
parasols, Appliqué embroidery on creamy white 
mull is on dressy parasols for midsummer, and 
there are many of white cotton satteen with a 
gay border and a vine in the centre. For chil- 
dren are satin-striped parasols with twisted han- 
dles of light-wood. New sun-umbrellas have a 
large ball of dull gilt next a mottled wooden 
handle, or a crystal ball, or one of black with 
white enamelled flowers or leaves, or else a hook 
of natural wood tipped with ivory. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorp & TayLor; Srern Broruers; and 
Wricur Brorners. 





PERSONAL, 


Miss Heten Lenorr, the manager of Mr. 
D’OyLy CarTe’s operatic companies, crossed 
the Atlantic in charge of the Ruddygore com- 
pany, and got them settled and playing with ex- 
pedition and without fuss. In theatrical mat- 
ters she is the leading representative of the ad- 
ministrative genius of ler sex. 

—Bishop H. C. Porrer, after some months of 
foreign travel, notices a marked change in the 
feeling entertained toward America by English- 
men. This feeling is now, he says, a broad and 
generous one, a recognition of kinship and of 
our great possibilities. 

—Mr. GeorGe W. Case's Bible class at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, has more than 
one hundred members. 

-The late General Ropert B. Porter, of 
Newport, was a brave soldier in the late war. 
He received as a wedding present the commis- 
sion of a Major-General. 

—Ex-Judge Epwarps Pierrepont thinks 
that the power which the French law gives to a 
husband over his wife, when there are no ante- 
nuptial limitations, can almost be compared to 
the power of the slave-holder over his slave. 

—Some Italians in New York desire to erect 
in Central Park a monument to GARIBALDI, 
near the bust of Mazzint. 

—A Western divine, while addressing the stu- 
dents of Andover Theological Seminary, advised 
them when graduated not to “hang around”’ 
Boston, *‘ but come out West, and we will give 
you a county as big as the State of Rhode Island 
for a parish.”’ 

—MEISSONIER’S $60,000 picture, ‘1807,’ was 
taken from Mr. Stewarr’s house to the exbibi- 
tion-rooms on a truck guarded by twenty men. 
The work cost Mr. Stewart $10,000 additional 
in duties, or $70,000 in all. 

—Minister PHetps and Mrs. PHetps have 
been guests at the villa of Mr. J. 8. MoK@an at 
Cannes. 

—Mr. RoBERT BonneER’s friends were not sur- 
prised that be declined an offer of $100,000 for 
the matchless Maud 8., who trots a mile in 
2.0884. He thinks too much of her to sell her 
for base gold. 

—The late Mr. W. H. VANDERBILT promised 
to pension his coachman if the latter would for- 
swear drink. The man kept sober for some 
months, but Mr. VANDERBILT was finally com- 
pelled to discharge him. 

— MICHAEL KELLY, a convict in the Minnesota 
State - prison, declares that Le went there for 
twelve years rather than accuse his wife. ‘‘ She 
was the mother of my children, and I loved her.”’ 

—General RoBert Lee is the subject ofa very 
eulogistic article by Lord WoLseLey in one of 
the English magazines. The two soldiers kuew 
each other in the war for the Union. 

—‘* We soldiers are the best citizens,”’ said 
General SHERMAN to his comrades of the Grand 
Army of the Re public. ** You will find in every 
village or town some soldier. He may have been 
a general, colonel, captain, or private; but if 
you ask who is the most substantial man in the 
place, he will be pointed to.” 

—A new professor is to be added to the Har- 
vard faculty, Mr. Joun H. Wricut, who is to 
leave Johus Hopkins University to take the 
chair of Greek Literature with the beginning of 
the next collegiate year 

—Mr. Francis Munpnuy, who is conducting a 
temperance crusade in Chicago, says the people 
of that city are the most impressible he has ever 
met. 

—Senator CoLquitt, of Georgia: “In one 
sense we may be the New South, but in other 
senses we are the same Old South. We have 
booms in the South, but we rarely attempt to 
manufacture them. We have fair and lovely wo- 
men, and warm-hearted and generous men. We 
have the same old love for the stranger within 
our gates. We can sing to those who pass us 
by to the north, east, and west the old Method- 
ist hymn: 





““* Though fast yon go, 
And we are slow, 
We are not out of sight.’” 























Embroidery Designs 
from the Royal 
School of Art Needle- 
Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


IG. 1.—Kate Green- 

away Screen. The 
Kate Greenaway screen 
illustrated on this page 
has a mount of light-col- 
ored wood. The ground 
for the two panels may be 
of twine-colored Roman 
satin, close and heavy, 
with the design executed 
in outline with crewels 


and silks of various 
bronze and brown tints. 
A very =_ appropriate 


ground for a design of 
this nature is also the 
heavy yellowish linen call- 
ed sail-cloth, which is 
used for screen panels, 
and on which the sketch- 
ed design would be out- 
lined in crewels alone. 
Fig. 2.—Goruic Cvr- 
TAINS OR Portiére. In 
the pair of curtains repre- 
sented the design is Goth- 
ic in style, and its motive 
appears to be its capabili- 
ty of showing an infinite 
variety of stitches, which, 
apart from its intrinsic 
beauty, gives it a certain 
value in the eyes of in- 
telligent lovers of needle- 
work. It is possible that 
wall hangings were 
amongst the first uses to 
which embroidery has 
been put since its earliest 
invention by the Phry- 
gians. We read of them 
as having been worked in 
all ages and by many na- 
tions, but in this practical 
nineteenth century they 
are principally utilized as 
curtains and portiéres. 
The design before us is 
sketched from a pair of 
curtains worked at the 
Royal School of Art 
Needle-Work, in white 
crewel on a Turkey red 
ground, but they would 
look well worked in dark 
blue or green on white 
linen ; the leaves are not 
worked solidly, but are 
filled up with every kind 
of decorative stitch which 
can be worked, either in 
the same colors as the 
outline or in different 
harmonious colors. Much 
of the last century’s crew- 
el-work for large articles 
—curtains, hangings, and 
quilts—was of this de- 
scription. The effect ei- 
ther way is particularly 
qu’ .nt and handsome. 
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Fic. 1.—KATE GREENAWAY 


SCREEN. 





The Babies of the Maya 
Indians. 


HE Indian baby first sees 

the light of day in a ham- 
mock suspended over an earth 
floor, and beneath a thatched 
roof. Its future playfellows 
—chickens, dogs, and pigs— 
are not present to hail the 
happy event, but there is al- 
ways a friendly woman to wel- 
come the little stranger, give 
it its first bath, and wrap it in 
a square cloth of unbleached 
cotton. The baby’s skin is al- 
most white, its little round 
head is covered with thick 
black hair, soft as silk, and the 
dark eyes look as if their own- 
er was painfully surprised at 
its squalid surroundings. 

Only a few days, sometimes 
less than twenty-four hours, 
and the new-comer is left 
alone in the hammock while 
its mother follows her daily 
routine of washing clothes, 
grinding corn, and making 
tortillas. The infant may 
whimper, but it never has a 
thorough good cry, squalling at 
the top of its sweet voice, like 
a civilized white baby. 

When a week or two old the 
infant is taken to the nearest 
church to be baptized; the 
priest generally names it after 
the saint on whose day it was 
born. For this ceremony the 
baby is, if possible, dressed in 
a white frock and small lace 
cap. On all other occasions 
its freedom of action is net 
hampered by clothing. As soon 
as the child is of an age to be 
held upright it is subjected to 
a rite called etzmeek, consid- 
ered far more important than 
the baptism. This ceremony 
is the act of placing the child 





for the first time in the posture in which it is 
henceforth to be carried; that is, astride the 
hip, just as is customary in Hindostan. 

Two people, a man and a woman, with whom 
the parents are on very friendly terms, are chosen 
to first hold the child thus, and the naylah, as 
the woman is called, is bound to act as a mother 
if the real parent is removed by death. The tie 
is considered so sacred that all the parties con- 
cerned in it believe they will be still bound to 
each other in the next life. Both parents and 
the child kiss the hand of the naylah when they 
meet her. 

The ceremony called etzmeek is as follows: 
The naylah puts the baby astride her hip and 
walks nine times round the outside of the hut, 
while five raw eggs are placed in hot ashes so 


| that they may burst, and the child thus have its 


five senses awakened. The longer they are in 
breaking, the less intelligent will the child be, 
they say. Afterward the man takes the little 
creature on his hip, and walks nine times around 
a table on which food is placed, while he holds 
within the tiny hand the tool or implement he or 
she may be expected to use when grown up. At 
the same time he prays that the child may al- 
ways have health to work and food to eat. 

As soon as baby can be trusted to the floor of 
the hut, he rolls about with the canine and plumed 
members of the household, If the little mortal 
sometimes has on a small shirt, the lower part of 
the garment is always drawn tightly to the back 
of the waist and twisted into a knot, so that the 
article really does not serve either of the pur- 
poses for which clothing is intended. 

As a defence against injurious winds, the evil- 
eye, and witchcraft, the infaut has a necklace com- 
posed of various medicinal roots, a piece of corn- 
cob, a dog’s tooth, a few glass beads, and various 
other objects supposed to be of great efficacy in 
warding off disease and accidents. The little 
one has no toys, and no one has time to amuse 
it. Sometimes it is left alone in the hut for 
hours together, while its elders attend a religious 
festival. On such occasions the pigs, dogs, and 
fowls are shut out, the baby is placed in a ham- 
mock that has knots tied in it to shorten the 
edges, so that it forms a bag from which the 
child cannot very well fall. A wood fire is lit on 
the floor hard by, and the wicker door of the hut 
tied with a string, a green bough being suspend- 
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Fie. 2.—CURTAINS OR PORTIERE.—GOTHIC DESIGN. 


Figs. 1 anp 2.—EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
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Fig. 1.—Corsace with Srripep VeLvet Vest 


ed above the threshold to no- 
tify all comers that the fam- 
ily isabsent. Wehave heard 
of a case where a mother left 
her first-born thus comfort- 
ably provided for, according 
to her way of thinking, and 
went to a neighboring village 
for the special purpose of be- 
seeching a favorite saint to 
guard and protect her darling. 
During her absence the help- 
less little creature underwent 
a strange transformation. Its 
mother left it soft and plump; 
she found it a charred cinder. 
The fire had been kindied too 
near the hammock—that was 
all. 

Sometimes it is the baby’s 
lot to go ona journey. If the 
father has to work far from 
home, the mother must also 
go to make tortillas for him. 
During the long tramp the 
child is either strapped to the 
maternal back with a white 
cotton scarf, or carried in the 
front part of her loose upper 
garment, tied so as to form 
a bag. The women of Egypt 
also carry their offspring thus. 

Until three or four years 
old the child is not weaned, 
It is a common thing to see 
mothers withdraw a tender 
infant from the breast and 
give it a drop of fire-water 
(undiluted rum), at which the 
baby makes a grimace, then 
continues imbibing its more 
natural aliment. 

When only nine or ten 
months old baby  toddles 
about alone in the open air, 
getting under the hoofs of 
mules and_ horses, having 
hair-breadth escapes, always 
unconscious of danger, knock- 
ed down by frolicsome dogs, 
tumbling into mud-puddles, 
and putting earth and stones 
into its small mouth. 

At six or seven years of age 
the little Indians are taught 
to walk long distances, and 
carry burdens suited to their 
strength. This causes them 
to grow bow-legged, which 
deformity is partly due to the 
child being carried astride the 
hip. 

Up to the time of the Span- 
ish conquest the Mayas 
thought it a mark of beauty 
to be cross-eyed. To induce 
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Fig. 2.—Casumert Monninc Gown. 


Fig. 2,—CorsaGe witH SILK PLastron. 


strabismus a small ball of 
wax was suspended from a 
forelock that it might dangle 
between the eyebrows and 
attract the gaze. This is no 
longer a fashion. Mortality 
among the Maya children is 
very great, but those who 
survive such rough bringing 
up are robust and hearty, 
in disposition good-natured, 
obedient, and respectful, 


Box for Playing-Cards, 

Tus box, which is book- 
shaped, is made of wood 
faced with stamped leather on 
the outside. The stamped 
design in the leather cover is 
picked out and ornamented 
in gold cord, which follows 
the outlines and is sewed 
down with fine silk. The box 
is divided on the inside into 
three compartments, the cen- 
h a lid 
designed for the cards, and 


tral one furnished wit 


the one on each side contain- 
ing two small boxes with 
counters. A pad and pencil 
complete the outfit. 


Corsages.--Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1 is a corsage suitable 
for either a silk or a wool 
costume The fronts, which 
are loose and open, are cut 
off short and square at the 
waist, while the back forms 
are prolonged to form a pleat- 
ed postilion. A closely but 
toned vest of striped velvet 
in harmonious colors is set 
inside the front, extending in 
a point beyond the jacket 
fronts, and with short basque 
flaps added at the sides of 
the point The vest has a 
high standing collar of plain 
velvet, and a notched revers 
collar of the dress material is 
on the open fronts; rolled 
cuffs of the same fabric are on 
the sleeves, with a projecting 
cuff underneath of velvet to 
match the vest 

Fig. 2 is a corsage for a 
young lady’s cashmere or silk 
dress. It has a pleated plas- 
tron of repped silk reaching 
to the shoulders at the top, 
tapering toward the waist and 
spreading again below. The 
corsage is buttoned down the 
middle, and the plastron is 
hooked over on one side. 
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MAJOR AND MINOR. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
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CHAPTER VII.—( Continued.) 
SIR BRIAN PRONOUNCES JUDGMENT. 


IR BRIAN’S features hardened. Hitherto he 
kK had been only playing at anger, by way of 
getting rid of pent-up irritation ; but he was real- 
ly angry now, and this sobered him. 

” « You have backed a bill,” said he, with awful 
calmness. ‘For how much, may I ask ?” 

“J can’t tell you; I have forgotten what it 
was originally, But it’s close upon two thousand 
pounds now.” : 

“Have you the money-lender’s letter?” in- 
quired Sir Brian. “The chances are that you 
have been swindled.” 

Brian produced the letter and handed it to his 
father, who read it through deliberately. 

“ And where,” asked the latter, presently, “do 
vou suppose that I am going to find two thou- 
sand pounds ?” 

*‘] don’t know, I’m sure,” replied Brian. 

“You don’t know! I can well believe that; 
and you might add with equal trath that you don’t 
- What if I decline to satisfy this extortion 
ate demand? What would happen, do you think, 
in that case? Oh, don’t trouble yourself to an- 
swer: you don’t know, and you don’t care. Now 
be so good as to listen to me for a few minutes. 
When I succeeded to this property I found it hea- 
vilv embarrassed. With some difficulty, and by 
exercising the greatest care, I have now very near- 
ly freed it, and if I were to die to-morrow my 
successor would be able—just able—to live in a 
stvle becoming his position. He would have to 
look after the pounds, though, and not despise 
even the shillings. As I have never seen any 
reason to expect that my successor would be as 
economical as I have been, it has been my wish 
to lay by a trifle every year, so that he might find 
himself with a certain sum of ready money in 
hand to start with. You would probably be much 
amused if I told you how small have been the 
annual amounts that I have contrived to devote 
to this fund; two thousand pounds, I may say, 
wili make a very large hole in it. And now I 
have to ask myself—not for the first time 
whether you are one to whom I can safely intrust 
the keeping up of our estate and our name.” 

Brian was somewhat impressed by this ha- 
rangue, which was not at all in the style he had 
anticipated ,; but he did not understand that his 
father was threatening to disinherit him. 

“My only excuse,” said he, “is that it never 
occurred to me to think that Tracy would leave 
me in the lurch. Indeed, I don’t think now that 
he meant to do such a thing.” 

“Upon my honor,” exclaimed Sir Brian, “ your 
excuse seems to me to be your condemnation. 
If you were a spendthrift, as young fellows often 
are, there would be a chance of your sowing your 
wild oats; but you are a great deal worse than 
that; you are hopelessly incapable and indiffer- 
ent. You will always be at the mercy of a swin- 
dier; you will always be in difficulties, and you 
will always think that it doesn’t much matter. I 
believe you think that the loss of this two thou- 
sand pounds doesn’t much matter to me.” 

Brian sighed. 

“No, I don’t think that; I know it will worry 
you terribly, and I wish with all my heart that it 
didn’t.” He added, after a pause: “I wonder 
whether you would allow me to make a suggest- 
jon ?” 

“ Make your suggestion by all means,” answer- 
ed his father, with a short Jaugh; “it is sure to 
be sensible and practical.” 

“ Well, really I think so,” said the young man. 
“It won’t be what you like, perhaps; but I be- 
lieve it is sensible and practical. Why should 
vou not make this money by letting Buswell have 
a few acres of land to build villas upon? Would 
the loss of those few acres spoil the symmetry 
of the property in any degree? Would it cause 
you the smallest personal inconvenience? I un- 
derstand your objecting to sacrifice the Manor 
House; but really—” 

Sir Brian literally bounded off his chair. 

“That will do, sir!” he thundered ; “ that will 
do, It is very evident now what would happen 
if you stepped into my shoes after my death. 
My wishes would be cast to the winds, all the 
toil and sacrifice of my life would be thrown 
away.” 

He stopped short, and seemed to have some 
difficulty in getting rid of an obstruction in his 
throat. Then he resumed speaking with forced 
deliberation, but with a slight quiver in his voice. 

“You have been good enough to let me see 
your intentions; I shall be equally candid with 
you. You will never inherit this property. I 
consider that you have forfeited your claim to it, 
and 1 shall put your brother in your place. This 
is not a mere personal question between you and 
me. I hold myself responsible to those who have 
gone before as well as to those who will follow 
after me, and I have not the right to leave Beck- 
ton in unworthy hands.” 

“ Beckton is yours, sir, to do what you like 
with,” answered Brian, quietly. 

This cool acquiescence did not half please the 
old man, who perceived that his son did not take 
him seriously. 

“ When it is too late,” said he, “ you will per- 
haps be sorry for having defied me.” 

“ My dear father, I am not defying you.” 

“Not defying me!” shouted Sir Brian, work- 
ing himself up into a passion. “ How can you 
have the face to say that! You disregard my 
most solemn injunctions ; you tell me in so many 
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care, 
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words that you are only waiting for my death to 
cut the whole place up into building lots, and 
then you assert that you are not defying me! 
Upon my word, I stand astounded at your impu- 
dence !” 

Before Brian could make any reply to this some- 
what exaggerated accusation, the door opened 
and Gilbert entered. Sir Brian instantly burst 
out into an impetuous explanation, 

“ Gilbert, you will consider yourself henceforth 
as my heir. I can trust you to carry on the work 
that I have begun; I can’t trust your brother. 
He has made a proposition to me which—which 
I shall find if difficult to pardon; although his 
conduct has brought its own punishment with it. 
To-morrow I shall alter my wiil.” 

And, without waiting for a rejoinder from ei- 
ther of the young men, Sir Brian hastily left the 
room. 

“ My dear fellow,” exclaimed Gilbert, compas- 
sionately, “what have you been doing ?” 

Brian briefly related the story of Tracy's mis- 
adventures, and of his own participation therein, 

“The governor has run away with an utterly 
absurd notion,” he added, in conclusion. “ I only 
put it to him whether it would not be worth while 
to part with a small strip of land, and he instant- 
ly assumed that I wanted to sell the whole prop- 
erty. He has a mania upon that subject, you 
know.” 

Gilbert shook his head, 

“ People who have manias ought to be humor- 
ed,” he remarked. “I’m afraid you have made a 
very great mistake, old man. Heaven knows I 
have never dreamt of cutting you out; but if the 
thing is to be, you may be sure, at any rate, that 
I sha’n’t let you starve.” 

Brian looked a little surprised. 

“ Oh, thanks,” he answered, “ but I don’t think 
there is much fear. The governor threatens all 
manner of dire things when he’s in a rage, but 
he doesn’t act hastily. To-morrow morning he 
will see the utter injustice of what he calls his 
intentions.” 

It must be admitted that Brian was rather ex- 
asperating to sensible, matter-of-fact folks. Gil- 
bert was not sure that the injustice of putting 
him in the place of an inept elder brother would 
be so very glaring, nor did he quite like the cav- 
alier fashion in which his prospective generosity 
had been acknowledged. 

“Well,” said he, “time will show. For my 
own part, I shall be sincerely sorry if my father 
sticks to his word.” 

“T am sure of that,” replied Brian, with a nod 
andasmile. “ Everybody says you ought to have 
been the elder brother, and in one sense I believe 
everybody is right; though I fancy you would 
have been rather thrown away as a country 
squire. However, you are not the elder brother, 
and you can’t be made so by the stroke of a pen. 
The governor will see that when he comes to 
think things over. Are you going to plunge into 
law-books now, or shall we have a game of bill- 
iards ?” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THE DEED 18 DONE 


Sir Brian departed for London by the early 
express on the following morning, which was a 
Thursday. He left no message for either of 
his sons, but stated, for the information of the 
servants, that he would be back before dinner 
on the Saturday. The night had neither soft- 
ened his heart nor altered his mind. He had 
already telegraphed to the family lawyers to an- 
nounce his approach, and his wrath against Brian 
had been rather increased than diminished by 
six or seven hours of broken rest. Perhaps what 
provoked him more than anything else was that 
his son had evidently not believed him to be in 
earnest. ‘He will find that he makes a mis- 
take,” muttered Sir Brian, as he sat down in the 
corner of the railway carriage; “Iam not a man 
to say one thing and mean another.” 

He was fond of making this assertion about 
himself, because in his heart of hearts he knew 
well that was exactly what he was. Indeed, if 
he had chosen to examine closely into his mo, 
tives for undertaking this hasty journey to Lon- 
don, he would very likely have discovered that 
fear of relenting was at the bottom of them. 
When once he had made his new will he would 
be ashamed to tear it up and revert to the old 
one. But of course he did not put matters be- 
fore himself in a light so unflattering to his pride. 
When old Mr. Potter, of the well-known and high- 
ly respectable firm of Potter & Dodder, called 
that afternoon, by appointment, at the hotel in 
Albemarle Street which Sir Brian frequented, 
he found himself in the presence of a stern, un- 
bending gentleman, who gave his instructions 
with military brevity and precision. 

“How do you do, Mr. Potter? I hope you are 
quite well. I wish to have a fresh will prepared 
for me, and to be ready for signature in the 
course of to-morrow. The small bequests to the 
servants and so forth will remain as in the for- 
mer one; but my heir and residuary legatee will 
be my son Gilbert, not my son Brian.” 

“ God bless my soul!” said Mr, Potter. “ Dear, 
dear, dear !” 

Sir Brian was ready and eager to quarrel with 
anybody. 

“ Am I to understand from these ejaculations,” 
he inquired, with elaborate politeness, “that I 
have not made my meaning clear ?” 

Mr, Potter was a stout, prosperous little old 
gentleman who had to deal with many testy 
clients, and was not much in awe of any of them. 

“Oh, your meaning is clear enough,” he re- 
plied, sitting down and crossing one plump leg 
over the other; “but I should doubt whether 
your head is. Now, be advised by an old friend, 
my dear Sir Brian, and take a little longer to 
consider of it. Say a week.” 

“IT am obliged to you, Mr. Potter,” returned 





Sir Brian, coldly, “and I think you will allow 
that your advice as to matters of business has 
always had due weight with me. In the present 
instance, however, 1 did not come to London to 
seek advice.” 

“Well, well, you needn’t snap a man’s nose 
off. Come, what has the poor young fellow been 
doing? You know you are dying to tell me.” 

“T am not dying to tell you; I do not see 
that it is any business whatsoever of yours, and 
—and— Well, if you want to know, he has 
been backing a bill for £2000 (by-the-way, I shall 
want you to advance me £2000 at once, and you 
shall be repaid as soon as I can get the money sold 
out), and not only that, but he has been threat- 
ening, or as good as threatening, to dispose of 
part of the estate for building purposes after my 
death. You are aware, Potter, that that is an 
offence which I cannot forgive and ought not to 
forgive.” 

“T am aware that vou think so, certainly. He 
deserves to be soundly rated and kept upon short 
commons for backing bills; but as for disposing 
of that land, which has never been worth any- 
thing, why, in my opinion, he would be a great 
fool if he didn’t. He was a fool to let you know 
of his intentions, though.” 

“ Potter, I will not stand this! You are pre- 
suming, sir—you are forgetting yourself and in- 
sulting me. Will you obey my instructions, or 
am I, after all these years, to look out for another 
firm of solicitors ?” 

“Oh, you shall be obeyed,” answered Mr. 
Potter, rising in some displeasure. “It is not 
very convenient to be hurried like this; but I 
will take care that your will shall be ready for 
signature by to-morrow afternoon, and the money 
that you require shall be paid in to your banker's 
the first thing in the morning. Take your own 
way, by all means—and a nice mess you are 
going to make of it! You can’t prevent Brian 
from selling the Manor House; in fact, you vir- 
tually force him to do so by leaving him without 
a penny. I dare say he will employ me, if I am 
alive, and I have no doubt but that I shall do 
well enough for him to secure him a small in- 
come out of the proceeds. As for Gilbert, who 
has a little money of his own, and who would 
have made his mark at the Bar, you need not 
flatter yourself that he will be content to live 
down at Beckton all his days, with just funds 
enough to keep the place up and no more. There 
will be bricks and mortar from Kingscliff to the 
lodge gates before he has been in possession long, 
as sure as you're alive now and will be dead twen- 
ty years hence.” 

Mr. Potter had reached the door while giving 
utterance to these atrocious predictions. He now 
wheeled round and trotted down-stairs as fast as 
he could go, leaving Sir Brian choking with in- 
dignation on the hearth-rug. 

“You—you malignant ruffian !” gasped out the 
old gentleman. But nobody heard him, so he 
swallowed his wrath and wisely determined not 
to think about things which had obviously been 
only said for the purpose of enraging him. It 
is perhaps hardly necessary to add that he thought 
a great deal about them in the course of the 
ensuing evening and night. 

What gave him some satisfaction was the pay- 
ing off of Mr. Solomonson the next day, and the 
addressing of a few pungent observations to that 
worthy. 

“ Acthionable language, thir—I cauthion you 
that your language ith acthionable!” cried Mr. 
Solomonson, who had begun by being most civil 
and subservient, but who changed his tone after 
being called an infernal, blood-sucking thief of 
a Jew. 

Sir Brian, however, was not to be intimidated. 
“Bring your action, if you dare, my man,” re- 
turned he. “ You'll recover no damages, and I 
shall expose you in a way that you won’t like. 
Consider yourself lucky to have got £1900, and 
don’t let me hear any impertinence from you, un- 
less you want to have a chance of summoning me 
for assault.” 

Mr. Solomonson, it must be assumed, did not 
think it worth while to earn that privilege, for he 
retreated precipitately into his den, and Sir Brian, 
with his head in the air, marched out into the 
street, twirling his stick victoriously. 

After this encounter he felt quite brisk and in- 
vigorated for a time, but the excitement of it did 
not remain with him long, and when that passed 
off he began to hang his head and feel miserable. 
After all, who could say that the lawyer was 
wrong? Was it not, at all events, certain that 
this disinheriting of Brian would seal the fate of 
the old Manor House? And what are the whims 
and crotchets of a dead man worth? Sometimes 
he had an uneasy feeling about Gilbert—a half- 
doubt whether the good boy was so thoroughly 
straightforward as the bad boy. Without quite 
knowing why, he thought of the parable of the 
two sons, of whom one said, “I go, sir,” and went 
not, while the other refused, “and afterward he 
repented and went.” But really it was a great 
deal too late in the day to dwell upon such gloomy 
forebodings as these; besides, there was no jus- 
tification for them. To distract his mind, Sir 
Brian made for the United Service Club, and 
there, falling in with Lieutenant-General Sir 
Hector Buckle, sat down to luncheon with that 
veteran, and discoursed upon the rottenness of 
the short-service system until the afternoon was 
well advanced. 

Sir Hector was a bachelor, and confided to his 
old comrade, with a sigh, that he wished he wasn’t. 

“Pm getting old, Segrave, that’s the truth. 
People don’t ask me out to dinner as they used, 
and it’s deuced lonely dining here all by one’s 
self, and falling asleep afterward. I asked the 
Duke the other day whether there was a chance 
of my ever getting any more soldiering, and he 
said he thought I had had a pre%ty good innings. 
What is a man to do when he’s put on the shelf 
and has no home? I wish I yas a married man 
—I do, upon my word! Or ‘ather, I wish 1 was 





a widower, with a couple of sons, such as yours, 
to give me an interest in life.” 

Sir Brian shook his head. “ Buckle,” said he, 
gravely, “you don’t know what you are wishing 
for, and you needn’t envy me, I can tell you. I 
am in very great trouble about my eldest boy at 
this present moment. In fact, I don’t mind say- 
ing to you, as an old friend, that I find it neces- 
sary to cut him out of his succession to the prop- 
erty. That isn’t a pleasant thing for a man to be 
compelled to do.” 

“H’m! Still less pleasant for the man who 
has it done to him, I should say.” 

“Perhaps so; but he has brought it upon him- 
self. I really have no alternative.” 

And straightway Sir Brian poured forth the 
story of his wrongs, not sorry to confide them to 
a brother officer, who had always borne the char- 
acter of a martinet, and who presumably would 
consider no punishment too severe for insubordi- 
nation. But severity in the public service, as 
many examples from history show, is by no means 
incompatible with leniency in private life, and Sir 
Hector Buckle, very vexatiously and unnecessa- 
rily, espoused the cause of the delinquent. “ Stuff 
and nonsense, Segrave! you’re making mountains 
out of molehills, as you always do. Hang it all, 
man! young fellows will be young. For my own 
part, I don’t like to see ’em too cautious and sav- 
ing; I look upon that as a bad sign of ’em—I do 
indeed.” 

“Oh,” returned Sir Brian, “it is easy to par- 
don the extravagance of other men’s sons, of 
course, Not that this is a case of mere extrav- 
agance. If it had been, I should have acted dif- 
ferently.” 

“Would you? I’m not so sure of that. Any- 
how, you'll act like a thundering ass if you do as 
you propose. So now you know what I think 
about it.” 

“Tt is the more obliging of you to favor me 
with that polite expression of opinion,” replied 
Sir Brian, becoming very red in the face, “ be- 
cause, to the best of my recollection, it was un- 
asked for.” 

“ Now, Segrave, it’s no use getting on the high 
horse with me, I’m not going to quarrel with 
you, and I’ve known you long enough to call you 
an ass when you deserve it. You very often are 
an ass, Segrave; but if you disinherit your son 
you'll be worse than an ass.” 

“Oh, very well! very well!” cried Sir Brian, 
jumping up. “I’m a brute, 1 suppose, and you 
are perfectly right to call me so. You only an- 
ticipate the general verdict. No doubt that is 
what everybody will say of me when I am dead 
and my willis known. But Iam not in the habit 
of letting myself be deterred from doing my duty 
by the fear of hard names; nor have you conde- 
scended to give me a single reason for condemn- 
ing me. I am sorry I introduced the subject. 
Good-day, Buckle.” 

He charged out of the club, without waiting 
for a reply, and was as nearly as possible knock- 
ed down by a hansom-cabman, who pulled up 
with a jerk, and addressed him in language which 
nothing could excuse. Sir Brian stood in the 
middle of Pall Mall, shaking his stick at the cab- 
man, whose number he took, and causing some 
interruption to the traffic, until he was courteous- 
ly but firmly taken in tow by a policeman, who 
remarked that the roadway was intended for 
wheeled vehicles and the pavement for foot-pas- 
sengers. Sir Brian wanted to argue that point; 
but the constable interrupted him, alleging that 
he “ reelly hadn’t no time for talking non-sense.” 
Sir Brian then took the policeman’s number also, 
and went on his way rejoicing. 

He hardly knew whether to be glad or sorry 
when, on reaching his hotel, he found young Mr. 
Dodder waiting for him with the new will, all 
ready for signature, and an apology from the 
head of the firm, who had an important appoint- 
ment elsewhere. It would have been pleasant 
to say some of the sharp things to Potter which 
that gentleman had escaped by his abrupt de- 
parture on the previous day; but then again Pot- 
ter was not easily snubbed, and, after all, alterca- 
tion with one’s lawyer is a thing to be deprecated. 

Young Mr. Dodder had no remarks of any kind 
to offer; only he insisted, despite his client’s pro- 
tests, on reading the will through from beginning 
to end in a hasty, gobbling voice. This ceremony 
completed, witnesses were summoned, and the 
instrument whereby the principle of primogeni- 
ture was set at naught by one of the stanchest 
Tories in England was executed in due form. 

On the ensuing afternoon Sir Brian, with all 
the anger and excitement gone out of him, alight- 
ed at the Kingscliff station, and handing over his 
portmanteau to the groom who had driven down 
to meet him, said he would walk home. Already 
he was sorry for what he had done; but that, as 
he inwardly asseverated more than once while 
pensively making his way down the High Street, 
was quite a different thing from repenting of it. 
The judge who condemns a prisoner to death or 
penal servitude may, and no doubt frequently 
does, feel very sorry for the criminal; but the 
law has to take its course all the same. Sir 
Brian’s sorrow (so he assured himself) was per- 
fectly legitimate, and implied no tardy misgivings. 
Or, at least, if there was one thing that he blamed 
himself a little bit for, it was that he had not 
bequeathed some portion of his small personal 
property to his elder son. Gilbert, after afl, had 
a few hundreds a year of his own, inherited from 
a maiden aunt, and now Brian would have abso- 
lutely nothing, except the Manor House. How- 
ever, this error, if it was an error, admitted of 
reparation. A change of that kind could hardly 
be counted inconsistent, even by that impertinent 


old Potter. If only the sale of the Manor House 
could be averted! But of course that was im- 
possible. Potter—confound him!—had said it 


was impossible. Though, for the matter of that, 
Potter had said some other things so atrocious 
that they would not bear thinking about. Alas! 
when a wan dies he has done with this world for- 
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ever, and the world has done with him. At times 
it almost seems as if a fuller recognition of this 
fact might be the truest wisdom. 

Thus revolving many matters in a troubled 
mind, Sir Brian traversed Kingscliff. He me- 
chanically raised his forefinger to the brim of 
his hat in acknowledgment of the salutations 
which greeted him, but spoke to nobody until, as 
chance would have it, he ran full into the arms 
of the very last person in the world with whom 
he wished to exchange a word. 

“Well, Sir Brian Segrave !” said Mr. Buswell, 
with his accustomed affability, “and how are 
you to-day? Been thinking at all over the little 
plan I submitted to you last time we met? I 
suppose not, eh? Well, a wilful man must have 
his way, as they say; but you really are foolish, 
Sir Brian, if you'll excuse my telling you so. It 
ain’t bad policy to hold on in a rising market, I 
grant you; but you may hold on a bit too long, 
don’t you see, It’s against my interest to say it, 
but now’s your time to begin letting. More than 
that, now’s your time for selling outright. Lord 
bless your soul! there won’t be such a thing as 
leasehold property twenty years hence.” 

“Mr. Buswell,” answered Sir Brian, “ you ap- 
pear to be under some strange misapprehension, 
I have told you before, and I tell you again, that 
no portion of the property that you speak of will 
ever be either let or sold.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Mr. 


Buswell; “ that’s 


good! That’s what I call a pretty bold prophecy 
to make. I shouldn’t venture to make it if J 


was in your skin, Sir Brian.” 

Sir Brian bowed coldly and passed on ; 
not going to bandy words with the fellow. Nev- 
ertheless he was wounded and vaguely alarmed. 
In his young days no man in Buswell’s position 
would have dared to speak so to his betters ; and 
Buswell seemed to be horribly confident too, as 
well as impudent. The world was turning topsy- 
turvy; the young generation was rushing toward 
revolution with a light heart, and no one—not 
even that sober, sensible old Potter — believed 
that the next owner of Beckton would be guided 
by the wishes of his predecessor. ‘‘ Who knows ? 
who knows ?” Sir Brian kept muttering sadly to 
himself as he mounted the hill. 

His way led him past the church of St. Michael’s, 
whence issued the subdued sound of the organ and 
the clear singing of young voices. Sir Brian was 
a little tired with his walk; he thought he would 
go into the church and rest awhile and listen. 
So he stepped through the open door and seated 
himself on a bench near it. The daylight was 
almost gone; half a dozen candles in the chancel 
barely rendered visible the chubby faces of the 
choir boys who were standing there. It was the 
Nunc Dimittis that they were practising. “ Lord, 
now lettest thou Thy servant depart in peace.” 
The child who sang the words in his sweet, bird- 
like treble thought little of their meaning, per- 
haps, but they found their way to the heart of 
the old man who heard them from his far corner. 
His own departure could not now be very far dis- 
tant; but whether, when it came, it would be 
peaceful seemed somewhat uncertain. “I have 
always tried to do my duty,” thought Sir Brian, 
and that was true enough. His duties, however, 
as he had seen them, had been concerned almost 
exclusively with the affairs of this present world. 
He was too honest to deceive himself. He knew 
that he had been a worldly man, albeit a consci- 
entious one, and it was too late to change now. 
After all, he had been as other menare. Gray’s 
hackneyed lines came into his head : 


he was 


“For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing, lingering glance behind 2” 

Well, possibly there were some who looked 
forward, instead of looking back. For a minute 
or two Sir Brian tried to look forward, but found 
that he could not manage it. He shifted his po- 
sition, sighing impatiently, while the choir boys, 
relieved from their labors, clattered away through 
the vestry, and the organist went on playing 
softly. 

Presently the music ceased; there was a sound 
as of the shutting up and locking of the instru- 
ment; and then a tall figure came striding down 
the aisle. Sir Brian recognized his son, and as 
he rose his son recognized him. The last gray 
glimmer of daylight fell through the porch upon 
the young man’s features. He raised his eye- 
brows quickly and smiled, holding out his hand. 
Had he forgotten the scene of two days back, or 
was it only that he remembered, in his careless 
way, that there had been a quarrel, and that he 
wanted to make it up, as he had done many a 
time before ? 

Something caused Sir Brian’s heart-strings to 
tighten, and brought an unwonted ring of pain 
into his voice as he exc laimed, “Ob, Brian ! Brian! 
why are you so impracticable i 

Brian did not understand; he knew that his 
father thought music a somewhat effeminate 
art. “The organist is ill,” he said. ‘“ Monckton 
asked me to take his place to-morrow.” 

“Oh, Monckton and the organist! Boy! don’t 
you know that you have ruined yourself? I have 
been up to London, and I have altered my will. 
Your brother will have everything. You are a 
pauper—do you understand me?—a pauper. I 
have paid that Jew for you; and I suppose— 
yes, I suppose you had better begin to think 
about earning a living for yourself.” 

They were standing outside the porch now. 
The young man’s face had become very grave, 
but he answered not a word, and so long a 
lence supervened that at length Sir Brian was 
constrained to break it. 

“You blame me, of course,’ 
has been your own doing. 
lieve that I was in earnest ; 
I was, as I told you I was. 
seemed to me right to act.” 

Still Brian remained silent. The old man 
could stand it no longer. “Speak!” he ex- 





si- 


> said he; “ yet this 
You would not be- 
but now you see that 
I have acted as it 








claimed, stamping his foot. 
like, but say something !”” 

Then Brian broke into an odd laugh. “No,” 
he answered, laying his hand on his father’s 
shoulder, “I won’t do that. We must remain 
friends, whatever happens; but I think you have 
treated me unfairly. There! I had to say that 
much; but it is the last word I shall say about 
the matter. When we meet again we'll take the 
new order of things for granted. Gilbert is to 
be Segrave Major in future and I’m Segrave 
Minor. It is understood.” 

Then he turned on his heel and walked away 
in the direction of the Vicarage, while Sir Brian 
stood still for some minutes longer, abstractedly 
prodding holes in the damp ground with his 
stick. 


“Curse me, if you 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE ARTIST'S MODEL, 
See illustration on page 205, 

ie prime quality of an artist’s model is the 

ability to throw himself into the spirit of 
his e mployer’s idea, and thus to put himself in an 
acceptable pose. Some painters draw a rude 
pencil sketch, before beginning work, in order to 
show the model what attitude they require; 
others assume the desired posture themselves, so 
far as they are capable of doing, and expect the 
model to seize its salient traits and improve upon 
them. Accordingly, a model must be a person of 
genuine dramatic gifts, and of experience suffi- 
cient to permit him to hold a pose when once he 
has obtained it. Many athletes are models, and 
hire themselves at fifty cents an hour, or two dol- 
lars a day. 

The present abundance of studio models is a 
sign of prosperity in art. A few years ago, in 
this country, good models were few; now they 
are abundant. Figure painting is perhaps more 
common than landscape painting, and engages 
the ambition of the majority of young Americans 
who have returned home after a course of foreign 
study. Women models receive as much pay as 
men models, and the supply is practically illimit- 
able. Three or four prominent American paint- 
ers have recently married their models 





Lace Plastron with Collar. 
See illustration on page 201. 


Tus plastron, to be worn over a plain silk corsage 
or inside an open dress, is of black point d’esprit tulle. 
It is attached to a standing collar two inches deep, 
which is composed of tulle folds and a band of jet lace 
mounted on a stiff lining. The tulle for the plastron 
is twenty inches long and twenty-nine wide, and is 
edged with five-inch trimming lace across the bottom. 
The net back or foundation upon which the tulle is 
gathered is six inches wide at its widest part, and nar- 
rowed to four inches at the neck and two inches at the 
waist. For a space of eight inches above the lace edg- 
ing at the bottom the tulle is pleated flatly against the 
back ; the part above forms a drooping puff, which ter- 
minates under a jet band. A shorter jet band is set 
across at the waist, and a tuft of long loops of narrow 
black feather-edged ribbon is placed at one side of the 
top where the collar is fastened. 


House Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 201. 


Fig. 1 is a dress of dark mahogany wool, with a full 
skirt with irregular draperies which hang somewhat 
longer in front than at the back. The corsage has 
loose jacket fronts, which spread open widely on a full 
sagging vest of repped silk of the same shade. The 
collar and cuffs and the straps which button across at 
the top are of the same silk. The back terminates in 
a short pleated postilion. 

Fig. 2 shows a morning dress of light gray cashmere 
with accessories of pansy-colored velvet: It is made 
in princesse shape, with the front forming a pleated 

tablier, and the back of the skirt hung in full gather- 
ed folds. One band of velvet forms a border around 
the skirt, and another of the same width above it ex- 
tends across the side only. Deep revers roll outward 
from the tablier on the waist, and on the skirt pointed 
bars of velvet are turned back from it. The collar and 
cuffs are of velvet. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own 





CORRESPONDENT. | 


TOILETTE has gradually made its way into 
LAX Parisian dress which must be taken into 
account by an accurate chronicler of fashion. 
The richness, brilliancy of trimming, and light 
tints of this toilette forbid its being numbered 
among those ordinarily worn in the daytime or 
on foot in the street. We refer to the costume 
for a lunch party, which takes place before dinner, 
and to which the guests go not only in a carriage, 
but usually in a carriage of their own. Only those 
who attend these entertainments have an idea of 
the magnificent velvet brocades, striped velvets, 
and plushes, embroideries in gold and silver, glit- 
tering bead passementeries, and short, much- 
trimmed wraps, embroidered and re-embroidered, 
which belong to this style of toilette, which vet, 
by a rigorously high corsage, is quite distinct 
from a dinner or evening toilette. Doubtless 
fashion is simple at present, as it is said to be, 
but it requires some little discrimination to un- 
derstand the varying degrees of its simplicity. 
It is simple on the street, simple for people of 
modest fortunes and quiet tastes; but never in 
the annals of dress has there been such splendor, 
such display of luxury, among the ultra-fashion- 
able as in this our own day. 

I have spoken in previous letters of yokes and 
yoke trimmings for corsages. They are multi- 
plying for spring toilettes, and take on all sorts 
of shapes—square, pointed, or cut into several 
tabs or scallops, extending to the waist in front, 
and terminating at the middle of the back. 
These yokes, which are always of a different fab- 
rie and color from the rest of the dress, are sub- 
stituted in many cases for vests, which are be- 
coming less and less numerous, as well as for 
most of the plastrons. The main element of 
fashion is the continual search for happy combi- 
nations, whether of two or three colors of the 
same fabric or of two or three different materials, 

















one of the three figured, and the other two plain ; 
and of the two plain ones, one contrasting vivid- 
ly, but yet harmonizing with the other two, and 
made to serve as a lining wherever in raising the 
over-skirt or on the skirt a pretext can be made 





for a facing. In the hands of a modiste who un- 
derstands her profession this bright lining, which 


is brought into view here and disappears there, 
only to peep out again elsewhere, becomes a most 
charming and effective ornament. 

Spring receptions are about to begin, and cos- 
tumes are preparing, but hitherto very little that 
is new has been shown in skirts. As a compen- 
sation, corsages are all the more varied. One 
feature which finds favor is a great puff of tulle, 
draped as a sort of bertha about the top of a 
décolleté corsage—a veritable cloud. The tulle is 
festooned three times at the front, and as many 
times at the back, once at the middle, and once 
on each side below the shoulder, the puff on the 
shoulder forming the At the points 
where it is festooned a spray of flowers, or a star 
or flower of diamonds, is placed. 

As varied and different as are the numerous 
receptions of the season, just so varied and dif- 
ferent are the degrees of the toilette to be ob- 
served on these occasions. While one evening 
reception requires a full ball toilette, with décol- 
leté and sleeveless corsage, another demands a 
half-high open corsage, and at still another re- 
union a high but ornate corsage will be the rule; 
there are, however, various ways of meeting these 
conflicting requirements without being compelled 
to resort to a special toilette for each occasion. 
One of the best of these expedients is to have 
corsages—high, open, or low—entirely plain, and 
provide movable trimmings to correspond to the 
demands of the occasion upon whie i it is to be 
worn. If a plain décolleté corsage is too conspic- 
uous, a high blouse of point d’esprit tulle may be 
arranged over it, black or white, or else of plain 
or striped g gauze, perhaps embroidered or beaded. 
The blouse is gathered very full at the neck, and 
has half-long ‘sleeves, rather full, pleated at the 
armhole. The lower edge is trimmed with lace, 
which falls about the lower edge of the corsage, and 
frequently it is confined at the waist by a belt fast- 
ened under a chou or a ribbon bow. Sometimes the 
blouse is basted to the corsage, and forms a trans- 
parent corsage with a low lining. The same end of 
subduing a low corsage is attained by wearing a 
high guimpe inside made of pleated tulle or gauze ; 
a drapery of the same material then surrounds the 
upper edge of the corsage. Still another method 
of veiling a décolleté corsage that is not to be 
worn décolleté is to have a pleated fichu of crape 
in two colors—light blue and white, pink and 
white, red and cream — composed of alternate 
pleats of white and the color. The same fichus 
are made of crépe de Chine, but are then less 
light and elaborate. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the problem 
is to give that touch of lightness and elegance to 
a plain high corsage necessary to adapt it to a 
small evening reunion. Provided it quite 
plain, it will not be a difficult matter to apply a 
front of draped lace, trimmed with small ribbon 


sleeves. 


1s 


bows, the high collar covered with lace laid on 
flat. The same lace is gathered around the edge 


of the sleeves, which can be shortened by a few 
pleats if negessary. A high corsage can also be 
ornamented with a vest-guimpe made of gauze, 
flat, and with embroidered or beaded galloon or 
open beads of passementerie on each side of the 


guimpe. The guimpe is lined with thin silk of 
the same color. It is sometimes made of tulle 
thickly beaded, over a lining of chameleon 


(changeable) silk, and with a border of feathers ; 
the collar and wrists must have the same border, 
whether it be feathers, galloon, or simply velvet. 
Another plastron for a plain bigh corsage is made 
of two rows of lace, sewed edge to edge, and 
gathered along the seam; the collar is made of 
the same lace, finished with a pretty knot of the 
same ribbon, with a jewel at the centre of the 
knot, 

Last summer an attempt was made to reinstate 
the lingerie so sadly neglected during some years, 
The attempt succeeded only indifferently well, 
and it is an interesting question whether more 
will be accomplished the coming summer. The 
present substitute is a scrap of bias gauze about 
the neck, or a plush or velvet collar with or without 
a vow of large beads—a hideous fashion in itself, 
and one which might be expected to find favor with 
an Indian squaw—or else a fold of rust-colored 
or garnet or cherry foulard, projecting a small 
fraction of an inch beyond the neck of the dress, 
is all that is needed for day wear. Lingerie has 
its reason for being in neatness, and its couspicu- 
ous absence will alw ays convey an impression of 
untidiness. For this reason, if for no other, a 
preference should be shown among the neckwear 
at present in fashion for the narrow ruches of 
cream lace, which project only a little beyond the 
collar, for the bias folds of cream silk étamine, 
or for the folds of white gauze, between which 
there is a row of tiny “comets”-——round bows 
made of the narrowest of ribbons. 

Such is the present taste for showy effects that 
will catch the eye (but which seldom succeed in 
holding it long) that colored embroideries are in- 
vading even body-linen. Handsome trousseaux 
are actually being made with bands and insertions 
of embroidery in red and blue cotton. There are 
white corset covers trimmed with red lace, and 
cambric chemises with printed Pompadour de- 
signs and disks of all colors. Most of the night- 
gowns are figured on a white or écru ground, or 
are made of cream foulard. Handkerchiefs for 
morning or for horseback are of white cambric 
covered with colored figures and scalloped in a 
color. 

All this is a matter of actual fashion, and as 
such must be chronicled, without necessarily be- 
ing approved. But after indicating all these 
freaks and errors of taste, to tell the whole truth, 
it must be added that this colored finery is only 
second-rate, after all, and that no really elegant 








woman, refined herself, and with a background 
of family t” dition, will wear linen with colored 
embroidery. But she would doubtless regard 
with pleasure the rich trimming of Valenciennes 
lace, which is equally favored by fashion, and 
with which marvels of good taste are constructed 
The neck of a chemise is bordered with lace in- 
sertion, edged with narrow lace to the 
whole forming a trimming three or four inches 
deep. Very wide Valenciennes, gathered, is at 
the lower edge of this tasteful garment. 

Next summer very young girls will wear the 
old-fashioned low neck @ Ja Vie rge for their light 





match, 


dresses, with a high guimpe of nainsook for 
daytime, and for evening or dinner the same 
guimpe in muslin or point @esprit tulle; in the 


latter case the sleeves will be short, and com- 
pleted or lengthened out by sleeves of the ma- 
terial of the This, at , iS a ra- 
tional fashion. The corsage is gathered to a belt 
at the waist. The skirt is trimmed with a ruf- 
fle or a puff at the bottom; a trifle short at the 
front, the back is long enough to allow of its be- 
ing draped. This dress is only made of trans- 
parent or very light materials. 
EmMELINE Raywonp. 


guimpe. least 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Puitos.—As your boy of six years is small, keep him 
in kilts at least another season. Use Cheviots, checks, 
flannels, corduroy, and piqués, and striped or checked 
cottons for his suits. The shirt waist and kilt. skirt 
will - used again in the sammer. 

A. H.—Wear one end of the boa thrown over 
your let ft shoulder. The seal muff and cloak will an- 
swer for light mourning when no crape is worn. A 
black lace dress is too dressy for morning calls; it 
should be used for carriage visits in the afternoon and 
for evening. For your June visits you will need pret- 
ty summer dresses of black or white lace, white or 
pale blue or green plaid serge skirts with a plain 
aa India silks, and a light cashmere. 

W.—Wear any handsome walking suit of vel- 
vet, silk, or cloth to an afternoon reception. Wear 
your bonnet and wrap, leaving the latter in the dress- 
ing-room if you like, but wearing it if you choose. 
Stay fifteen minutes only, or as long as you enjoy your- 
self. 

Srnine.—Navy blue, heliotrope, or dark green serge 
will be pretty for your dress and jacket, trimmed with 
black braid or cord passementerie. Find designs in Ba- 
zar Nos. 3,4, and 7, of Vol. XX., from which to choose. 

Puzziep.—You owe the call to the lady who invites 
you, at whose house the reception is held. 

An Inquierve.—The entertainment of which you 
speak was not 4 tea, but a reception, and you should 
leave a card on the débutante soon 

Preay.—You should write a note of regret, and ad- 
dress it to the hostess, only, after a week you should 

call, leaving two cards. An evening reception is apt to 
te a party, and therefore requires | different etiquette 
from a tea. 

Prerviexiry.—Yes ; you owe yoar friend a call, and 
your hostess one also. Their invitation was equiva- 
lent to a call and an invitation all in one 

Rose.—Doilies have now become mere ornaments ; 
they are removed and looked at, but never used, if 
mere little bits of embroidery. It is proper to drink 
coffee from after-dinner cups, not to sip it 

Very Youne Marron.— Yes, always consider an in- 
vitation as an equivalent toa call. ~ 

Marietta Routson.—If you are asked to a dinner, 
you call afterward, of course, whether you attend the 
dinner or not, but you call after the dinner and not be- 
fore, expressing regrets personally as well as by note 
that you could not attend. ‘ 

Vivian Linn.—We should think charades and pri- 
vate theatricals would amuse your boys and girls, 

Prisotta.—The 6th of January, King’s Day, twelve 
days after Christmas, is the time to remove the Christ 
mas greens, but it is not necessary to burn them. If 
you call after a tea, any time within a month is soon 
enough. 

Sonoo, —We cannot advise you in the matter 

M. A. S.—Any house-furnishing store will supply the 
butter moulds i in the form of berries. 

Margaret D.—An imitation of ground glass is made 
by dissolving two or three tablespoonfuls of Epsom 
salts in a quart of lager-beer, and applying the mixture 
with a paint-brush to plain glass, It must, of course, 
be applied on the inner or unexposed side, as it is solu- 
ble in water. 

Comp.iexton. —We do not answer such questions 

Mice an.—Our regular readers, for whom these an- 
swers are intended, ought to know by this time that 
Prince Albert coats and pearl-colored gloves are worn 
by the bridegroom and ushers at a morning wedding. 
We have repeatedly said that questions cannot be an- 
swered in the number after they are received. 

Hr.owr.—Read about tennis cloths and tennis dress- 
es in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 10, Voi. XX. 

S. H.J.—A young girl’s graduating dress for next 
aone should be a short dress of mull or French nain- 
sook, with an embroidered lower skirt, or else a skirt 
of Valenciennes lace with drapery of the mull and a 
basque of mull with puffed lace vest, lace revers, and 
mull sleeves, with a puff of lace between the elbows 
and wrists. A simulated lace guimpe would be pretty 
in a mull belted waist. The dress should not be silk, 
nor should it have a train. 

Anxious Motner.—The earliest hints about making 
your own gingham dresses and wrappers, and your 
little girls’ “dresses, will be found in the New York 
Fashions. Patterns of infants’ clothing will be sent 
you from this office. 

A. A.—Lavender, heliotrope, and new blue and green 
Steels 








% will be fashionable tor spring dresses, 
will still be used in the back of dress skirts. 

Tennesser.—Get a repped black silk. To test it, 
hrold it up before the light, and see if it is evenly and 
closely woven. Then ravel a piece to find if it is all 
ar silk. 

. P.—Get plain brown surah to combine with your 
PL ked silk, using the plain surah for a lower skirt. 
Moses green or Suéde colors are fashionable for com- 
bining with black silk. Brighter colors are not so 
stylish, 

‘Anxious Motuer.—-Drape the yellow canvas as a 
long over-skirt on a skirt of brown velvet, and have a 
velvet vest in the canvas baxque. For wash dresses 
read ne York Fashions of Bazar No. 10, Vol. XX. 

F. D.—Use black diagonal wool or cashmere with a 
black moiré skirt. With black velvet use black lace 
or else Bengaline silk. ‘The white wool for a girl of 
sixteen shouldbe all of wool, with a gay vest of pleat- 
ed surah, or of striped blue and white for revers, sail- 
or collar, and plastron. You might have rows of fea- 
ther-edged or cord-edged taffeta ribbon: both satin 
and watered ribbon are soon going out of use, 

Mus. A. O. H.—It is fast becoming a settled custom 
for widows to retain their husband's first name 

Anne.—Yes, crépe de Chine is used out of deep 
mourning, and indeed by those wearing colors. Put 
a band of blue velvet six inches wide around your 
blue surah lower skirt,four or five inches from the 
foot. Then have a very deep full over-skirt of surah 
Phe basque should have a velvet vest and revers 

A Sunsoriser.—A cloth tailor jacket, brown or blue, 
with lapped seam and bone buttons, is what you want 
for early spring. Get dark blue satteen, either barred 
or striped, and make it with a deep over-skirt, plain 
lower skirt, velvet collar and cuffs, and gathered 
basque. 

A Constant Sussoniner.—No: having attended a 
reception, and having left your card on the table, you 
are not expected to call again. But when you give a 
reception you should remember your friend, and in- 

vite her. 
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“THE OLD MODEL.”—ENGRAVED By CH. BAUDE FROM THE PAINTING BY A. BLIGNY, EXHIBITED IN THE PARIS SALON, 1886.—{SEE PAGE 203. } 
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THE WOODLANDERS.* 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avrnor or “ A Laoproran,” “ Far From THR Mapping 
Crowp,” “Tue Mayor or CastexsRiper,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XLI.—{ Continued.) 





NCE or twice she fancied that she heard a 
( faint noise amid the trees, resembling a 
cough, but as it never came any nearer, she con- 
cluded that it was a squirrel or a bird. 

At last the daylight lessened, and she made up 
a larger fire, for the evenings were chilly. As 
soon as it was too dark—which was compara- 
tively early—to discern the human countenance 
in this place of shadows, there came to the win- 
dow, to her great delight, a tapping, which she 
knew from its method to be Giles’s. 

She opened the casement instantly, and put out 
her hand to him, though she could only just per- 
ceive his outline. He clasped her fingers, and 
she noticed the heat of his palm and its shaki- 
ness. 

“He has been walking fast in order to get 
here quickly,” she thought. How could she know 
that he had just crawled out from the straw of 
the shelter hard by, and that the heat of his hand 
was feverishness ? 

“My dear, good Giles!” she burst out, im- 
pulsively. 

“ Anybody would have done it for you,” replied 
Winterborne, with as much matter-of-fact as he 
could summon. 

“ About my getting to Exbury ?” she said. 

“T have been thinking,” responded Giles, with 
tender deference, “ that you had better stay where 
you are for the present, if you wish not to be 
caught. I need not tell you that the place is 
yours as long as you like, and perhaps in a day 
or two, finding you absent, he will go away. At 
any rate, in two or three days I could do anything 
to assist—such as make inquiries, or go a great 
way toward Sherton-Abbas with you; for the 
cider season will soon be coming on, and I want 
to run down to the Vale to see how the crops 
are, and I shall go by the Sherton road. But 
for a day or two I am busy here.” He was hop- 
ing that by the time mentioned he would be 
atrong enough to engage himself actively on her 
behalf. “I hope you do not feel overmuch mel- 
ancholy in being a prisoner.” 

She declared that she did not mind it; but 
she sighed. 

From long acquaintance they could read each 
other’s heart symptoms like books of large type. 
“T fear you are sorry you came,” said Giles, 
“and that you think I should have advised you 
more firmly than I did not to stay.” 

“Oh no, dear, dear friend!’ answered Grace, 
with a heaving bosom. ‘“ Don’t think that that 
is what I regret. What I regret is my enforced 
treatment of you—dislodging you, excluding you 
from your own house. Why should I not speak 
out? You know what I feel for you—what I 
have felt for no other living man—what I shall 
never feel fora man again. But as I have vowed 
myself to somebody else than you, and cannot be 
released, I must behave as I do behave, and keep 
that vow. I am not bound to him by any divine 
law, after what he has done, but I have promised, 
and I will pay.” 

The rest of the evening was passed in his hand- 
ing her such things as she would require the next 
day, and casual remarks thereupon—an occupa- 
tion which diverted her mind to some degree from 
pathetic views of her attitude toward him, and of 
her life in general. The only infringement—if 
infringement it could be called—of his predeter- 
mined bearing toward her was an involuntary 
pressing of her hand to his lips when she put it 
through the casement to bid him good-night. 
He knew she was weeping, though he could not 
see her tears. 

She again entreated his forgiveness for so self- 
ishly appropriating the cottage. But it would 
only be for a day or two more, she thought, since 
go she must. 

He replied, yearningly, ““I—I don’t like you to 
go away.” 

“ Oh, Giles,” said she, “I know—I know! But 
—I am a woman, and you area man. I cannot 
speak more plainly. ‘Whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are of good report’ — 
you know what is in my mind, because you know 
me so well,” 

“Yes, Grace, yes. I do not at all mean that 
the question between us has not been settled by 
the fact of your marriage turning out hopelessly 
unalterable. I merely meant—well, a feeling; 
no more.” 

“In a week, at the outside, I should be discov- 
ered if I staid here; and I think that by law he 
could compel me to return to him.” 

“Yes; perhaps you are right. Go when you 
wish, dear Grace.” 

His last words that evening were a hopeful 
remark that all might be well with her yet; that 
Mr. Fitzpiers would not intrude upon her life if 
he found that his presence cost her so much pain. 
Then the window was closed, the shutters folded, 
and the rustle of his footsteps died away. 

No sooner had she retired to rest that night 
than the wind began to rise, and after a few 
prefatory blasts to be accompanied by rain. The 
wind grew more violent, and as the storm went 
on it was difficult to believe that no opaque body, 
but only an invisible, colorless thing, was tramp- 
ling and climbing over the roof, making branches 
creak, springing out of the trees upon the chim- 
ney, popping its head into the flue, and shrieking 
and blaspheming at every corner of the walls. 
‘As in the old story, the assailant was a spectre 
which could be felt, but not seen. She had never 
before been so struck with the devilry of a gusty 
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night in a wood, because she had never been so 
entirely alone in spirit as she was now. She 
seemed almost to be apart from herself—a vacu- 
ous duplicate only. The recent self of physical 
animation and clear intentions was not there. 

Sometimes a bough from an adjoining tree was 
swayed so low as to smite the roof in the manner 
of a gigantic hand smiting the mouth of an ad- 
versary, to be followed by a trickle of rain, as 
blood from the wound. To allthis weather Giles 
must be more or less exposed; how much she 
did not know. 

At last Grace could hardly endure the idea of 
such a hardship in relation to him. Whatever 
he was suffering, it was she who had caused it ; 
he vacated his house on account of her. She 
was not worth such self-sacrifice ; she should not 
have accepted it of him. And then, as her anx- 
iety increased with increasing thought, there re- 
turned upon her mind some incidents of her late 
intercourse with him which she had heeded but 
little at the time. The look of his face—what 
had there been about his face which seemed dif- 
ferent from its appearance as of yore? Was it 
not thinner, less rich in hue, less like that of 
ripe autumn’s brother, to whom she had formerly 
compared him? And his voice; she had dis- 
tinctly noticed a change in tone, And his gait; 
surely it had been feebler, stiffer, more like the 
gait of a weary man. That slight occasional noise 
she had heard in the day, and attributed to squir- 
rels, it might have been his cough, after all. 

Thus conviction took root in her perturbed 
mind that Winterborne was ill, or had been so, 
and that he had carefully concealed his condi- 
tion from her that she might have no scruples 
about accepting a hospitality which by the nature 
of the case expelled her entertainer. 

“ My own, own, true 1— my dear, kind friend !” 
she cried to herself. “Oh, it shall not be—it 
shall not be!” 

She hastily wrapped herself up, and obtained 
a light, with which she entered the adjoining 
room, the cottage possessing only one floor. Set- 
ting down the candle on the table here, she went 
to the door with the key in her hand, and placed it 
in the lock. Before turning it she paused, her 
fingers still clutching it; and pressing her other 
hand to her forehead, she fell into agitating 
thought. 

A tattoo on the window, caused by the tree- 
droppings blowing against it, brought her inde- 
cision to a close. She turned the key, and open- 
ed the door. 

The darkness was intense, seeming to touch 
her pupils like a substance. She only now be- 
came aware how heavy the rainfall had been and 
was; the dripping of the eaves splashed like a 
fountain. She stood listening with parted lips, 
and holding the door in one hand, till her eyes, 
growing accustomed to the obscurity, discerned 
the wild brandishing ef their boughs by the ad- 
joining trees. At last she cried loudly, with an 
effort, “ Giles, you may come in.” 

There was no immediate answer to her cry, 
and overpowered by her own temerity, Grace re- 
treated quickly, shut the door, and stood looking 
on the floor. But it was not for long. She again 
lifted the latch, and with far more determination 
than at first. 

“ Giles ! Giles !” she cried,with the full strength 
of her voice, and without any of the shamefaced- 
ness that had characterized her first cry. “Oh, 
come in! come in! Where are you? I have 
been wicked. I have thought too much of my- 
self. Do you hear? I don’t want to keep you 
out any longer. I cannot bear that you should 
suffer so. Gi-i-iles!” 

Areply! Itwasareply! Through the dark- 
ness and wind a voice reached her, floating upon 
the weather as though a part of it. 

“Here I am—ali right. Don’t trouble about 


me.” 
“Don’t you want to come in? Are you not 
ill? I don’t mind what they say or what they 


think any more.” 

“Tam all right,” he repeated. “It is not neces- 
sarv for me to come. Good-night! good-night!” 

Grace sighed, turned, and shut the door slowly. 
Could she have been mistaken about his health ? 
Perhaps, after all, she had perceived a change in 
him because she had not seen him for so long. 
Time sometimes did his aging work in jerks, as 
she knew. Well, she had done all she could. 
He would not come in. She retired to rest again. 





CHAPTER XLII. 


THe next morning Grace was at the window 
early. She felt determined to see him somehow 
that day, and prepared his breakfast eagerly. 
Eight o’clock had struck, and she remembered 
that he had not come to arouse her by a knock- 
ing as usual, her own anxiety having caused her 
to stir. 

The breakfast was set in its place without. 
But he did not arrive to take it, and she waited 
on. Nine o’clock arrived, and the breakfast was 
cold, and still there was no Giles. A thrush who 
had been repeating himself a good deal on an 
opposite bush for some time came and took a 
morsel from the plate and bolted it, waited, look- 
ed around, and took another. At ten o’clock she 
drew in the tray, and sat down to her own soli- 
tary meal. He must have been called away on 
business early, the rain having cleared off. 

Yet she would have liked to assure herself by 
thoroughly exploring the precincts of the hut that 
he was nowhere in its vicinity; but as the day 
was comparatively fine, the dread lest some stray 
passenger or woodman should encounter her in 
such a reconnoitre paralyzed her wish. The soli- 
tude was further accentuated to-day by the stop- 
ping of the clock for want of winding, and the 
fall into the chimney-corner of flakes of soot 
loosened by the rains. At noon she heard a 
slight rustling outside the window, and found that 





it was caused by an eft which had crept out of 


the leaves to bask in the last sun-ravs that would 
be worth having till the following May. 

She continually peeped out through the lattice, 
but could see little. In front lay the brown leaves 
of last vear, and upon them some yellowish-green 
ones of this season that had been prematurely 
blown down by the gale. Above stretched an old 
beech, with vast armpits, and great pocket-holes 
in its sides where branches had been amputated 
in past times; a black slug was trying to climb 
it. Dead boughs were scattered about like ich- 
thyosauri in a museum, and beyond them were 
perishing woodbine stems resembling old ropes. 

From the other window all she could see were 
more trees, jacketed with lichen and stockinged 
with moss. At their roots were stemless yellow 
fungi like lemons and apricots, and tall fungi 
with more stem than stool. Next were more 
trees close together wrestling for existence, their 
branches disfigured with wounds resulting from 
their mutual rubbings and blows, It was the 
struggle between these neighbors that she had 
heard in the night. Beneath them were the rot- 
ting stumps of those of the group that had been 
vanquished long ago, rising from their mossy 
setting like decayed teeth from green gums. 
Further on were other tufts of moss in islands 
divided by the shed leaves—variety upon variety, 
dark green und pale green; moss-like little fir- 
trees, like plush, like malachite stars, like nothing 
on earth except moss. 

The strain upon Grace’s mind in various ways 
was so great on this the most desolate day sue 
had passed there that she felt it would be well- 
nigh impossible to spend another in such cireum- 
stances. The evening came at last; the sun, 
when its chin was on the earth, found an opening 
through which to pierce the shade, and stretched 
irradiated gauzes across the damp atmosphere, 
making the wet trunks shine, and throwing 
splotches of such ruddiness on the leaves be- 
neath the beech that they were turned to gory 
hues. When night at last arrived, and with it 
the time for his return, she was nearly broken 
down with suspense. 

The simple evening meal, partly tea, partly 
supper, which Grace had prepared, stood waiting 
upon the hearth, and yet Giles did not come. It 
was now nearly twenty-four hours since she had 
seen him. As the room grew darker, and only 
the fire-light broke against the gloom of the walls, 
she was convinced that it would be beyond her 
staying power to pass the night without hearing 
from him or from somebody. Yet eight o’clock 
drew on, and his form at the window did not ap- 
pear. 

The meal remained untasted. Suddenly rising 
from before the hearth of smouldering embers, 
where she had been crouching with her hands 
clasped over her knees, she crossed the room, 
unlocked the door, and listened. Every breath 
of wind had ceased with the decline of day, but 
the rain had resumed the steady dripping of the 
night before. Grace might have stood there five 
minutes, when she fancied she heard that old 
sound, a cough, at no great distance, and it was 
presently repeated. If it were Winterborne’s, 
he must be near her; why then had he not visit- 
ed her? 

A horrid misgiving that he could not visit her 
took possession of Grace, and she looked up anx- 
iously for the lantern, which was hanging above 
her head. To light it and go in the direction of 
the sound would be the obvious way to solve the 
dread problem ; but the conditions made her hesi- 
tate, and in a moment a cold sweat pervaded her 
at further sounds from the same quarter. 

They were low mutterings; at first like per- 
sons in conversation, but gradually resolving 
themselves into varieties of one voice. It was 
an endless monologue, like that we sometimes 
hear from inanimate nature in deep secret places 
where water flows, or where ivy leaves flap against 
stones ; but by degrees she was convinced that 
the voice was Winterborne’s. Yet who could be 
his listener, so mute and patient; for though he 
argued so rapidly and persistently, nobody re- 
plied. 

A dreadful enlightenment spread through the 
mind of Grace. “Oh!” she cried, in her anguish, 
as she hastily prepared herself to go out, “how 
selfishly correct I am always !—too, too correct! 
Cruel propriety is killing the dearest heart that 
ever woman clasped to her own.” 

While speaking thus to herself she had lit 
the lantern, and hastening out, without further 
thought, took the direction whence the mutter- 
ings had proceeded. The course was marked by 
a little path, which ended at a distance of about 
forty yards in a small erection of hurdles, not 
much larger than a shock of corn, such as were 
frequent in the woods and copses when the cut- 
ting season was going on. It was too slight 
even to be called a hovel, and was not high 
enough to stand upright in; appearing, in short, 
to be erected for the temporary shelter of fuei. 
The side toward Grace was open, and turning 
the light upon the interior, she beheld what her 
prescient fear had pictured in snatches all the 
way thither. 

Upon the straw within Winterborne lay in his 
clothes, just as she had seen him during the 
whole of her stay here, except that his hat was 
off, and his hair matted and wild. 

Both his clothes and the straw were saturated 
with rain. His arms were flung over his head; 
his face was flushed to an unnatural crimson. 
His eyes had a burning brightness, and though 
they met her own, she perceived that he did not 
recognize her. 

“Oh, my Giles !” she cried, “ what have I done 
to you?” 

But she stopped no longer, even to reproach 
herself. She saw that the first thing to be 
thought of was to get him in-doors. 

How Grace performed that labor she never 
could have exactly explained. But by dint of 
clasping her arms round him, rearing him into a 





sitting posture, and straining her strength to the 


uttermost, she put him on one of the hurdles 
that was loose alongside, and, taking the end of it 
in both her hands, dragged him along the path 
to the entrance of the hut, and, after a pause for 
breath, in at the doorway. 

It was somewhat singular that Giles in his 
semi-conscious state acquiesced unresistingly in 
all that she did. But he never for a moment 
recognized her, continuing his rapid conversa- 
tion to himself, and seeming to look upon her 
as some angel or other supernatural creature of 
the visionary world in which he was mentally 
living. The undertaking occupied her more than 
ten minutes; but by that time, to her great thank- 
fulness, he was in the inner room, lying on the 
bed, his damp outer clothing removed. 

Then the unhappy Grace regarded him by the 
light of the candle. There was something in his 
look which agonized her, in the rush of his 
thoughts, accelerating their speed from minute 
to minute. He seemed to be passing through 
the universe of ideas like a comet: erratic, inap- 
prehensible, untraceable. 

Grace’s distraction was almost as great as his. 
In a few moments she firmly believed he was 
dying. Unable to withstand her impulse, she 
knelt down beside him, kissed his hands, and 
his face, and his hair, exclaiming, in a low voice: 
‘“How could 1? How could I?” 

Her timid morality had indeed underrated his 
chivalry till now, though she knew him so well. 
The purity of his nature, his freedom from the 
grosser passions, his scrupulous delicacy, had 
never been fully understood by Grace till this 
strange self-sacrifice in lonely juxtaposition to 
her own person was revealed. The perception 
of it added something that was little short of 
reverence to the deep affection for him of a wo- 
man who, herself, had more of Artemis than of 
Aphrodite in her constitution. 

All that a tender nurse could do Grace did; 
and the power to express her solicitude in action, 
unconscious though the sufferer was, brought her 
mournful satisfaction. She bathed his hot head, 
wiped his perspiring hands, moistened his lips, 
cooled his fiery eyelids, sponged his heated skin, 
and administered whatever she could find in the 
house that the imagination could conceive as 
likely to be in any way alleviating. That she 
might have been the cause, or partially the cause, 
of all this, interfused misery with her sorrow. 

Six months before this date a scene, almost 
similar in its mechanical parts, had been enacted 
at Hintock House. It was between a pair of per- 
sons most intimately connected in their lives with 
these. Outwardly like as it had been, it was yet 
infinite in spiritual difference, though a woman's 
devotion had been common to both. 

Grace rose from her attitude of affection, and 
bracing her energies, saw that something prac- 
tical must immediately be done. Much as she 
would have liked, in the emotion of the moment, 
to keep him entirely to herself, medical assist- 
ance was necessary whilst there remained a pos- 
sibility of preserving him alive. Such assistance 
was fatal to her own concealment; but even had 
the chance of benefiting him been less than it 
was, she would have run the hazard for his sake. 
The question was, where should she get a medical 
man competent and near? 

here was one such man, and only one, within 
accessible distance; a man who, if it were pos- 
sible to save Winterborne’s life, had the brain 
most likely to do it. If human pressure could 
bring him, that man ought to be brought to the 
sick Giles’s side. The attempt should be made. 

Yet she dreaded to leave her patient, and the 
minutes raced past, and yet she postponed her 
departure. At last, when it was after eleven 
o’clock, Winterborne fell into a fitful sleep, and 
it seemed to afford her an opportunity. 

She hastily made him as comfortable as she 
could, put on her things, cut a new candle from 
the bunch hanging in the cupboard, and hav- 
ing set it up, and placed it so that the light did 
not fall upon his eyes, she closed the door and 
started. 

The spirit of Winterborne seemed to keep her 
company and banish all sense of darkness from 
her mind. The rains had imparted a phospho- 
rescence to the pieces of touch-wood and rotting 
leaves that lay about her path, which, as scatter- 
ed by her feet, spread abroad like spilt milk. 
She would not run the hazard of losing her way 
by plunging into any short, unfrequented track 
through the denser parts of the woodland, but 
followed a more open course, which eventually 
brought her to the highway. Once here, she ran 
along with great speed, animated by a devoted 
purpose which had much about it that was sto- 
ical; and it was with scarcely any faltering of 
spirit that, after an hour’s progress, she passed 
over Rubdown Hill, and onward toward that same 
Hintock, and that same house, out of which she 
had fled a few days before in irresistible alarm. 
But that had happened which, above all other 
things of chance and change, could make her de- 
liberately frustrate her plan of flight, and sink all 
regard of personal consequences. 

One specialty of Fitzpiers’s was respected by 
Grace as much as ever—his professional skill. In 
this she was right. Had his persistence equalled 
his insight, instead of being the spasmodic and 
fitful thing it was, fame and fortune need never 
have remained a wish with him. His freedom 
from conventional errors and crusted prejudices 
had indeed been such as to retard rather than 
accelerate his advance in Hintock and its neigh- 
borhood, where people could not believe that na- 
ture herself effected cures, and that the doctor’s 
business was only to smooth the way. 

It was past midnight when Grace arrived op- 
posite her father’s house, now again temporarily 
occupied by her husband, unless he had already 
gone away. Ever since her emergence from the 
denser plantations about Winterborne’s residence 
a pervasive lightness had hung in the damp au- 
tumn sky, in spite of the vault of cloud, signify- 





ing that a moon of some age was shining above 
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its arch. The two white gates were distinct, and 
the white balls on the pillars and the puddles 
and damp ruts left by the recent rain had a cold, 
corpse-eyed luminousness, She entered by the 
lower gate, and crossed the quadrangle to the 
wing wherein the apartments that had been hers 
since her marriage were situate, till she stood un- 
der a window which, if her husband were in the 
honse, gave light to his bedchamber. 

She faltered, and paused with her hand on her 
heart, in spite of herself. Could she call to her 
presence the very cause of all her foregoing 
troubles? Alas!—Old Jones was seven miles 
off; Giles was possibly dying—what else could 
she do? 

It was in a perspiration, wrought even more by 
consciousness than by exercise, that she picked 
up some gravel, threw it at the panes, and waited 
to see the result. The night-bell which had been 
fixed when Fitzpiers first took up his residence 
there still remained; but as it had fallen into dis- 
use with the collapse of his practice, and his elope- 
ment, she did not venture to pull it now. 

Whoever slept in the room had heard her sig- 
nal, slight as it was. In half a minute the win- 
dow was opened, and a voice said “ Yes?” in- 
quiringly. Grace recognized her husband in the 
speaker at once. Her effort was now to disguise 
her own accents. 

“Doctor,” she said, in as unusual a tone as she 
could command, “a man is dangerously ill in One- 
chimney Hut, out toward Delborough, and you 
must go to him at once—in all mercy.” 

“T will, readily.” 

The alacrity, surprise, and pleasure expressed 
in his reply amazed her for a moment. But in 
truth they denoted the sudden relief of a man 
who, having got back in a mood of contrition, 
from erratic abandonment to fearful joys, found 
the soothing routine of professional practice un- 
expectedly opening anew to him. The highest 
desire of his soul just now was for a respectable 
life of painstaking. If this, his first summons 
since his return, had been to attend upon a cat 
or dog, he would scarcely have refused it in the 
circumstances. 

“Do you know the way ?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” said he. 

“QOne-chimney Hut,” she repeated. 
immediately !” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Fitzpiers. 

Grace remained no longer. She passed out of 
the white gate without slamming it, and hastened 
on her way back. Her husband, then, had re- 
entered her father’s house. How he had been 
able to effect a reconciliation with the old man, 
what were the terms of the treaty between them, 
she could not so much as conjecture. Some sort 
of truce must have been entered into; that was 
all she could say. But close as the question lay 
to her own life, there was a more urgent one 
which banished it; and she retraced her steps 
quickly along the meandering trackways. 

Meanwhile Fitzpiers was preparing to leave 
the house. The state of his mind, over and above 
his professional zeal, was peculiar. At Grace’s 
first remark he had not recognized or suspected 
her presence; but as she went, he was awakened 
to the great resemblance of the speaker’s voice 
to his wife’s. He had taken in such good faith 
the statement of the household on his arrival, 
that she had gone on a visit for a time because 
she could not at once bring her mind to be recon- 
ciled to him, that he could not quite actually be- 
lieve this comer to be she. It was one of the 
features of Fitzpiers’s repentant humor at this 
date that, on receiving the explanation of her ab- 
sence, he had made no attempt to outrage her 
feelings by following her, though nobody had 
informed him how very shortly her departure had 
preceded his entry, and of all that might have 
been inferred from her precipitancy 

Melbury, after much alarm and consideration, 
had decided not to follow her either. He sym- 
pathized with her flight, much as he deplored it, 
moreover, the tragic color of the antecedent 
events that he had been a great means of crea- 
ting checked his instinct to interfere. He pray- 
ed and trusted that she had got into no danger 
on her way (as he supposed) to Sherton, and 
thence to Exbury, if that were the place she had 
gone to, forbearing all inquiry which the strange- 
ness of her departure would have made natural. 
A few months before this time a performance by 
Grace of one-tenth the magnitude of this would 
have aroused him to unwonted investigation. 

It was in the same spirit that he had tacitly 
assented to Fitzpiers’s domiciliation there. The 
two men had not met face to face, but Mrs. Mel- 
bury had proposed herself as an intermediary, 
who made the surgeon’s re-entrance comparative- 
ly easy to him. Everything was provisional, and 
nobody asked questions. Fitzpiers had come in 
the performance of a plan of penitence which 
had originated in circumstances hereafter to be 
explained ; his self-humiliation to the very bass- 
string was deliberate, and as soon as a call 
reached him from the bedside of a dying man 
his desire was to set to work and do as much 
good as he could with the least possible fuss or 
show. He therefore refrained from calling up a 
stableman to get ready any horse or gig, and set 
out for One-chimney Hut on foot as Grace had 
done. 


* And— 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


Sse re-entered the hut, flung off her bonnet 
and cloak, and approached the sufferer. He had 
begun anew those terrible mutterings, and his 
hands were cold. As soon as she saw him, there 
returned to her that agony of mind which the 
stimulus of her journey had threwn off for a 
time. 

Could he really be dying? She bathed him, 
kissed him, forgot all things but the fact that 
lying there before her was he who had loved her 
more than the mere lover would have loved; had 
martyred himself for her comfort, cared more for 








her self-respect than she had thought of caring. 
This mood continued till she heard quick, smart 
footsteps without. She knew whose footsteps 
they were. 

Grace sat on the inside of the bed against the 
wall, holding Giles’s hand, so that when her hus- 
band entered the patient lay between herself and 
him. He stood transfixed at first, noticing Grace 
only. Slowly he dropped his glance, and dis- 
cerned who the prostrate man was. Strangely 
enough, though Grace’s distaste for her husband’s 
company had amounted almost to dread, and 
culminated in actual flight, at this moment her 
last and least feeling was personal. Sensitive 
femininity was eclipsed by self-effacing purpose ; 
and that it was a husband who stood there was 
forgotten. The first look that possessed her 
face was relief; satisfaction at the presence of 
the physician obliterated thought of the man, 
which only returned in the form of a subcon- 
sciousness that did not interfere with her words. 

“Ts he dying—is there any hope?” she cried. 

“Grace!” said Fitzpiers, in an indescribable 
whisper—more than invocating—if not quite dep- 
recatory. 

He was arrested by the spectacle, not so much 
in its intrinsic character—though that was strik- 
ing enough to a man who called himself the hus- 
band of the sufferer’s friend and nurse—but in 
its character as the counterpart of one that had 
its hour many months before, in which he had 
figured as the patient, and the woman had been 
Felice Charmond, 

“Ts he in great danger—can you save him?” 
she cried again. 

Fitzpiers aroused himself, came a little nearer, 
and examined Winterborne as he stood. His in- 
spection was concluded in a mere glance. Be- 
fore he spoke he looked at her contemplatively 
as to the effect of his coming words. 

“ He is dying,” he said, with dry precision. 

“ What?” said she. 

“Nothing can be done, by me or any other 
man. It will soon be all over. The extremities 
are dead already.” His eyes still remained fixed 
on her, the conclusion to which he had come 
seeming to end his interest, professional and oth- 
erwise, in Winterborne forever. 

“But it cannot be? He was well three days 
ago!” 

“ Not well, I suspect. This seems like a sec- 
ondary attack, which has followed some previous 
illness — possibly typhoid—it may have been 
months ago, or recently.” 


“ Ah—he was not well—you are right. He 
was ill—he was ill when I came.” 
There was nothing more to do or say. She 


crouched down at the side of the bed, and Fitz- 
piers took a seat. Thus they remained in si- 
lence, and long as it lasted she never turned her 
eves, or apparently her thoughts, at all to her hus- 
band. He occasionally murmured, with auto- 
matic authority, some slight directions for allevi- 
ating the pain of the dying man, which she me- 
chanically obeyed, bending over him during the 
intervals in silent tears. 

Winterborne never recovered consciousness of 
what was passing, and that he was going be- 
came soon perceptible also to her. In less than 
an hour the delirium ceased, then there was an 
interval of somnolent painlessness and soft 
breathing, at the end of which Winterborne 
passed quietly away. 


Then Fitzpiers broke the silence. 
lived here long ?” said he. 

Grace was wild with sorrow—with all that had 
befallen her—with the cruelties that had attack- 
ed her—with life—with Heaven. She answered 
at random. “Yes. By what right do you 


“ Have you 


sadly. “It is for you to do and say what you 
choose. LIadmit, quite as much as you feel, that 
I am a vagabond—a brute—not worthy to pos- 
sess the smallest fragment of you. But here I 
am, and I have happened to take sufficient in- 
terest in you to make that inquiry.” 

“He is everything to me!” said Grace, hardly 
heeding her husband, and laying her hand rever- 
ently on the dead man’s eyelids, where she kept 
it a long time, pressing down their lashes with 
gentle touches, as if she were stroking a little 
bird. 

He watched her awhile, and then glanced round 
the chamber, where his eyes fell upon a few 
dressing necessaries that she had brought. 

“ Grace—if I may call you so,” he said, “I 
have been already humiliated almost to the 
depths. I have come back since you refused to 
join me elsewhere—I have entered your father’s 
house—and borne all that that cost me without 
flinching, because I have felt I deserved humilia- 
tion. But is there a yet greater humiliation in 
store for me? You say you have been living 
here—that he is everything to vou. Am I to 
draw from that the obvious, the extremest, infer- 
ence ?” 

Triumph at any price is sweet to men and 
women—especially the latter. It was her first 
and last opportunity of repaying him for the cruel 
contumely which she had borne at his hands so 
docilely. 

“Yes,” she answered; and there was that in 
her subtly compounded nature which made her 
feel a thrill of pride as she did so. 

Yet the moment after she had so mightily be- 
lied her character she half repented. Her hus- 
band had turned as white as the wall behind 
him. It seemed as if all that remained to him 
of life and spirit had been abstracted at a stroke. 
Yet he did not move, and in his efforts at self- 
control closed his mouth together as a vise. His 
determination was fairly successful, though she 
saw how very much greater than she had expect- 
ed her triumph had been. Presently he looked 
across at Winterborne. 

“Would it startle you to hear,” he said, as if 
he hardly had breath to utter words, “ that she 





who was to me what he was to. you is dead 
also?” 

“ Dead—she dead ?” exclaimed Grace. 

“Yes. Felice Charmond is where this young 
man is.” 

“Never !”’ said Grace, vehemently. 

He went on without heeding the insinuation : 
“And I came back to try to make it up with you 
—but—” 

Fitzpiers rose and moved across the room to 
go away, looking downward with the droop of a 
man whose hope was turned to apathy if not 
despair. In going round the door his eve fell 
upon her once more. She was still bending over 
the body of Winterborne, her face close to the 
young man’s. 

“Have you been kissing him during 
ness ?” asked her husband. 

“Te 

“Since his fevered state set in?” 

“Fea” 

“On his lips 

“Tou” 

“Then you will do well to take a few drops of 
this in water as soon as possible.” He drew a 
small phial from his pocket, and returned to offer 
it to her. 

Grace shook her head. 

“If you don’t do as I tell you, you may soon be 
like him.” 

“IT don’t care. I wish to die. 
. (To BE CONTINUED. } 


his ill- 
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SPRING TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on page 209. 

pans tasteful dresses for the house and street 

represent the new ways of combining two fab- 
rics and of making simple dresses of one mate- 
rial, whether of summer silks or of wool stuffs. 
The shirt-pleated chemisette and the straight, full 
sleeves are here well represented ; these are also 
good designs for black silks, cashmeres, etc. We 
are indebted for these plates to the courtesy of 
Messrs. Arnold, Constable, & Co. and Lord & Tay- 
lor. : 

Fig. 1.—This stylish combination dress may be 
made of black silk, with a vest of beaded net in 
stripes over satin, or else of cashmere, pistache 
green, heliotrope, copper red, Suéde, or gray-blue, 
with velvet stripes of the same color on a cream 
ground ; white wool dresses are also made by this 
design with plush or velvet stripes or bars of 
several of the new soft tapestry colors—old-rose, 
china blue, dull green, and golden brown. The 
long soft wool drapery is attached to the back of 
the basque, is pleated on the right side, and drops 
to the foot as an apron, which is pleated to the 
belt at the top. Rough straw hat with gros grain 
ribbon and standing cluster of flowers. 

Fig. 2.—This dress is of golden brown cashmere 
combined with plaid wool and velvet, the ground 
being of light écru wool and the dark blocks of 
deep brown velvet; scarlet dots of velvet are 
in the centre of the écru blocks. The basque 
and pleated skirt are of the figured goods, with 
drapery of cashmere ; also a “ bodice-vest” of the 
cashmere, above which is a U-shaped plastron of 
cream figured China crape. The pleated collar is 
of the crape, with a butterfly bow of blue ribbon 
on the left side. Grelots of brown passementerie 
are on the left side of the drapery. Ecru straw 
hat, with upright blue ribbon bow and ends, and 
brown ostrich tips for the trimming. 

Fig. 3.—This youthful dress has a striped skirt 
of copper-colored plush alternating with Suéde 
wool stripes, both stripes having primrose balls 
of plush on them. The short apron and wing 
drapery are of Suéde wool, like old-fashioned 
mousseline-de-laine. The basque, with its stylish 
revers and pockets, is also of the Suéde wool, 
while the vest is of the striped fabric, put in 
diagonally, with a plastron of cream surah silk at 
its top. 

Fig. 4.—This neat gown may be made of check- 
ed blue and brown wool, or of silk surah; it has a 
gathered basque with shirt-front chemisette, and 
the stylish full sleeves with velvet band. Blue 
velvet edges the front of the basque next the 
cream white surah shirt front. A standing col- 
lar and small bow complete this chemisette, and 
all these may be of white linen if the wearer pre- 
fers it. The kilt-pleated skirt is seen up to the 
belt on each side. The apron is a stylish model, 
pleated to the belt, with pointed ends of blue and 
brown ribbon on its right side, and similar rib- 
bons are down the left side of the back drapery. 
Brown Milan straw hat, trimmed with blue gros 
grain and pink roses. Eeru parasol, with a blue 
bow on the handle. Long Suéde gloves. 





GARDEN PARTIES AT THE 
COURT OF JAPAN. 


By ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE. 


TITH the advance of foreign ideas and the 
\ adoption of European customs and dress 
by its upper classes, all that was individual and 
picturesque is fast disappearing from Japanese 
life. The old conservative spirit is even dying 
out, and Mutso Hito, son of Heaven and great 
Shujo, wears clothes made by a European tailor, 
with no protests, in this advanced day. For 
many years the government officials, the army, 
and police have worn the coats and trousers of 
the Western world, and among the upper class 
es, only the women kept to the artistic and pic- 
turesque dress of old Japan. The women had 
the sanction and example of their Empress and 
her court ladies for their adherence to the old 
style, but within a year that august example has 
ceased, and the sovereign lady has taken the last 
step in the progressive movement, and adopted 
French fashions. 
The Empress Haru is as great a friend to prog- 
ress as the Emperor, and has been the patron 
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| and promoter of all enterprises for advancing the 
position of Japanese women, founding schools, 
endowing them, and visiting them frequently. 
She also takes an interest in the charities of her 
capital, and visits the hospitals, and attends fairs 
held for the benefit of these institutions. In all 
these official and public appearances the Empress 
and her court ladies were ideal pictures in their 
old-style robes, and a group of them in the 
brilliant colors of their silks and brocades was 
as a huge bouquet under the purple draperies 
over the imperial dais. 

The higher officers of the government and the 
members of the diplomatic corps are received 
at court on New-Year’s Day, and twice a year 
garden parties are given at the temporary palace 
in Kioto. Naval and consular officers and dis- 
tinguished visitors in the country can be invited 
to these garden parties through their ambassa- 
dors and ministers, and although there is no in- 
dividual presentation to the sovereigns, presence 
in the imperial gardens is equivalent to a pres- 
entation at a Buckingham Palace Drawing-Room 
One garden party is given in the spring, at the 
time the famous cherry-trees are clouds of rose- 
ate blossoms, and the other féte is in the au- 
turn, when the chrysanthemums are in bloom. 

The invitations to the garden parties are sent 
out a week in advance, and are large square cards 
of mulberry paper as thick as Bristol-board. The 
cards are bordered with a fine garland of chrys- 
anthemums in gold, and the inscription is in 
delicately drawn Japanese characters. Trans- 
lated, it reads: 

“By order of the Imperial Majesties, the Em- 
peror and the Empress, Count Ito Hirobuni, Min- 
ister of the Imperial Household, has the pleasure 
to invite ’s company to the party of the chrys- 
anthemum (or cherry) blossoms, which is to be 
held in the garden of the temporary Imperial 
Palace on the —— instant, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon.” 








On an accompanying slip directions are given 
for entering the proper gate of the palace, and 
frock-coats and high hats are prescribed for the 
civilian guests. Military or naval officers wear 
full-dress uniforms, and the ladies wear street 
dresses with bonnets. 


There is a consoling clause 
about the party taking place on the following 
day, if it should rain on the day first set. 

After entering the heavy roofed gateways and 
passing the files of troops, one alights at the 
doorway of a low, one-storied pavilion, where the 
cards of invitation and the visiting card of each 
guest are given to the chamberlains, who compare 
them with lists, and invite him to enter a long cor- 
ridor, 


The palace attendants wear a livery simi- 
lar to that in any European palace, consisting of 
coat and trousers of dark blue cloth, with gold 
braid and buttons, red striped vests, and plumed 

| chapeaux fastened with gold chrysanthemums. 
Through salons emptier and more formal than 
the state apartments of other palaces these at- 
endants conduct one to the gardens, and other 
attendants direct one through the maze of bam- 
boo and camellia hedges, past lotus ponds and 
wistaria trellises, across a long lake, and by min- 
iature landscapes, to the silk tents and pavilions 
sheltering the imperial chrysanthemums. There 
thousands of these flowers, of countless variety, 
and of every shade, hue, and tint, are growing in 
rows as even as soldiers, every blossom at the 
perfect stage, neither fuller nor behind another 
in its unfolding. Single plants bearing three 
hundred and sixty-four, two hundred and forty- 
three, and two hundred and fourteen blossoms 

| are set apart under silk tents of their own, to be 
| admired In 
an adjoining garden tables are spread under silk 
pavilions, tea is served in picturesque tea-houses 


as miracles of the gardener’s art. 


and military bands, concealed behind camellia 
hedges, play alternately. 

The grand chords of the imperial anthem an- 
nounce the arrival of the Emperor and Empress, 
and after the presentation of the diplomatic corps, 
the imperial party passes around the garden to 
admire the chrysanthemums in their purple and 
red silk tents. The princesses and court ladies 
follow the Empress in a brilliant file, and as Shujo 
and Kogo pass by every one bows low. The Em- 
peror is dark, and his features are heavy and ir- 
regular, but there is such dignity and majesty in 
his carriage and manner that he gives every one 
a little feeling of awe. His uniform is a showy 
and handsome one, the white cloth trousers hav- 
ing broad stripes of gold chrysanthemums down 
each side, and the black coat almost covered with 
gold embroidery in chrysanthemums. Heavy gold 
epaulettes, a white-plumed chapeau, and a gold- 
mounted sword complete the Emperor's full-dress 
uniform. 

The last time the Empress, or the Kogo, as the 
Japanese cal] the sovereign’s wife, appeared at a 
garden party in the old court dress, her loose robe 
with long square sleeves was of heavy amethyst- 
colored silk, brocaded in cireles of white, within 
which was the mythical sirin in gold. This long 
outer robe fell loosely without the broad sash, or 
obi, of the ordinary dress. 


It was crossed in a 
surplice at the neck, and falling open from the 
waist, disclosed a full petticoat or divided skirt 
of bright searlet silk. Red slippers were worn 
with this dress, and in the surplice neck of the 
robe fold after fold of fine white silk was laid 
until it was closed high up under the chin. Her 
blue-black hair was brushed from the forehead, 
and stiffened out like a halo around the face, fell 
in a long plait, tied at intervals with strips of fine 
white paper. Except fora jewelled ornament on 
the forehead, the Empress’s toilette did not differ 
in kind from that worn by the princesses and 
court ladies. The fine brocades of their robes 
have been made for generations by one family of 
silk weavers in Kioto, and the rich and delicate 
tints and the glitter of gold and silver threads tell 
best in such a garden background. Each woman 





was an ideal figure, and seemed to have stepped 
from some old embroidery picture or Satsuma 
jar; and when they gathered about the central 





THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN, 


figure of the Empress the color effect was dazzling and kaleido- 
scopic. 

The refreshment tent was decorated with chrysanthemums every- 
where, and the long central table was set with many ornamental 
dishes and trophies. The guests sat at little tables along its side, 
and at the head the imperial couple sat at a table alone, with the 
princes and court ladies ranged in a semicircle back of them. 
The palace porcelain is decorated with chrysanthemums and the 
crystal engraved with the same imperial flower. At the breakfast 
given at the palace on the Emperor’s birthday each guest carries 
away with him the thin egg-shell sake cup in which he drank the 
sovereign’s health, These are the souvenirs that are prized in ce 
ramic collections 


| 
| 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


When the Emperor and Empress rose, the band’ again played 
the imperial anthem, and all followed in order of rank back to the 
palace. That procession, descending the slopes and winding past 
the mirror lakes, brightened by sunset light, was a picture and 
dream. 

That was when the Empress wore the old court dress, This 
year the revolution had come, and the French dress-makers trick- 
ed out the Kogo and her ladies in the latest abominations, and the 
last bit of the old poetry and picturesqueness of court life vanish- 
ed. Instead of the quaint Oriental figure of other chrysanthemum 
seasons, there was a little woman in a ruby velvet walking dress, 
with a gray velvet bonnet, long gloves, and a lace parasol. Be- 
hind her walked her ladies in black and dark silk gowns, with un- 
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THE EMPRESS OF JAPAN. 


comfortable bonnet strings under their chins, and the misery of 
high necks, whalebones, and heavy skirts written pathetically on 
their faces. A stiffness and chill as of new surroundings and 
strange ways took away the joyous character of the day. 

The person of the Empress being sacred, the corps of tailors and 
dress-makers in court employ fit her gowns to the wife of one of 
the higher nobles whose figure is the same. Dozens of dresses 
have been imported and dozens made to take the place of the 
beautiful oldrobes. A tiara and a necklace of diamonds have been 
purchased, and a new master of ceremonies brought from Berlin 
to introduce the etiquette of the German court ; and now progress 
and the Philistines, the stereotyped and conventional, reign, and 
the last of old Japan fades into tradition. 


“BALL DOWN, GENTLEMEN. NO SKATING IN CENTRAL PARK TO-DAY !’—Drawn sy ALBert FREDERICKS. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, | 
ADVANTAGEOUS IN DYSPEPSIA. 

Da. G. V. Dorsey, Piqua, Ohio, s: 
it in dyspepsia with very marked be ‘nefit. If there is 
deficiency of acid in the stomach, nothing affords 
more relief, while the action on the nervous system is 
decidedly beneficial.”—[Adv.]} 








CATARRH CURED. 

A OLFRGYMAN, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge.—[ Adv. } 





{now you how the Honeysuckle 
Climbs about our cottage door? 
ATKINSON has caught its fragrance; 
Now ‘tis mine forevermore !—{Adv.] 


J 





THE WONDERFUL SUCCESS 
Of Claremont Colony is due to the unusual induce- 
ments offered by J. F. Mancha, Raymond, Surry Co.,Va. 
{[Ade.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
GOLD BAK R’S 1878, 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


FLAKES. 


The Food of Foods. 


AKING the true food value of 
‘*Cerealine Flakes’’ at 100, Oat- 














meal by exact analysis, has the value 
of 59, Rice the value of 45, and Buck- 
reat Children 
‘* Cerealine 


wheat the value of 34. 
thrive wonderfully on 
Flakes.” 


Cereatine M’r’c Co., Cotumsus, Inv, 





C. P. a la Sirene 


PARISIAN 
CORSETS. 


Sold exclusively by 
the Bon Marcué 
in Paris. 
here, by the leading 
Retail Houses. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 
The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfiuous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed : Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and. Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 
Mapame LATOUR, New York’s First Cosmetique, 
55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City. 
Prof. MoLran, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable, 
(Mention this Paper.) 








No preparation ever produced gives such 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
Skin, as 

ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 

Take no other until you have tried it. 
You will be delighted with it, and Say it is 
far superior to anything you ever used. Is 
not Stucky or Greasy. Elegantly Perfumed. 
Has the largest sale of any article of the 
kind in America. Sold by Druggists. — 


(DEAFNESS = 


twenty-eight 





Its causes, and a new and suc- 
cessful CURE at your own 
home, » oe one who was deaf 
ted by most of the noted 

cia\ists without bemtie Cured himse/7 in three 
mout %, and since then hundreds of others. Full 
particulars sent on application. 
T. 8. PAGE, No, 41 West 3ist St., New York City, 


: “T have used | 
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For sale | 





ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


Which hardens and pe yee the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No, 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR ‘BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. _ 


——=S 
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CORSETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 











| TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 





LADIES, Mme, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC | 


Is absolute’ 3 the only unfailing remedy for removing | 
radically and pe rmanently all Swperfluous Hair from 
Lips, C heeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electric ity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 


Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th | Sty | New York. 


KNA 


PIANOPORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, , 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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| of beautifyin, 


| 
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[Rieor. 
Toitet Soaps: 


“ You have desecmmnmaned that a perfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com- 
mend to ladies and = the communit in ra! 
the employment cf your a ‘La Belle 
soap over any ad 





Is made from the choicest quality 


of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


bers WILL NOT make “$40.00 a 

day and expenses,” but ladies who 
possess some skill in drawing or design- 
ing can make 


A GOOD LIVING 


almost anywhere, by using one of our 
patented IDEAL PERFORATING MA- 


| CHINES for making STAMPING PAT- 
| TERNS. It can be attached to any 


standard sewing machine, is readily 


| operated with a little practice, and good 
| Patterns are always in demand. Itisa 
| complete, practical machine, well made 


and durable, and costs but $20. Send 


| for free circular. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
12 W. 14th Street, New York, 





L. SHAW, 
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SKELETON BANG. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not rip 


or tear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, | 


from $3.00 upwards. Feather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 
fures, &c. 

Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 
made equal to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 
restored with my new patent process. 


SWITCHES. 
All long hair, naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 


BABY BANGS, 
Still the rage, from $3.00 upwards. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a apecialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 


WORLD-RENOWNED 
EUGENIE’S SECRET, OR “C. B..” 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations, ‘Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 


THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful we paration for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 

for beautifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 
Turkish ion Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose, 

| $1. 00 and $1.50 per bottle; and a complete assortment 


cosmetics by the Parfumerie Monte 
Cristo. Cata — mailed free. 
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exchanged. AM. MFG. HOUSE, M4 UBaretay 8t., N. ¥. 
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Will be sent FREE TO ALL who write for it. It isa 
ndreds of 


|IJSEED 
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| removes all blemishes at once. 





REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 





GOWNS, 


COATS, 


ORIGINAL 
HATS, 


SPRING SEASON 


1967. 


The REDFERN are now exhibiting 
at their Showrooms their newly designed and 
ORIGINAL MODELS 
prepared by them for the coming season. 

Their large and varied stock of Imported Cloths 
embraces every make—many of them made ex- 
clusively for their House. 








Messrs. 


of Gowns, Coats, etc., 


Mail Orders receive prompt and personal at- 


tention. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


210 Fifth Avene, New York. 





“PAT. NOV.10% 1885. 


FOR BOYS = OIRLS ages $to 12 yrs. 


SUPPORTS stockings and underclothes from 
the SHOULDERS. No stiff cords. No useless 
harness to bother. Fits beautifully and with perfect 
ease and freedom. Will WASH. Wears spien- 
didly. Best and Cheapest. Try one, For sale 
everywhere. Sample by mail,75 cents. FOY, 
HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


ErPrPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


CAPITOLE 





Poudre Veloutine and Fountain of Beauty 


Produces a magnificent transparent complexion. It 
MESSALINA 
accomplishes that marvellous shade of light chestnut- 
brown hair. The best Druggist, Dry Goods, Toilet, 
and Human Hair Emporiums keep a full line. Sam- 
ples and Capitoles Book, ‘‘ How to Become Beantiful,”’ 
sent gratis to any address. Wholesale and Retail, at 
A. SEIMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St. 
SHOPPIN In New York by a lady 
of long experience, good 
taste, &c.,without charge. Forcircular, references, &., 
address MISS A, BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City’ 


HOPPING of every et 4 oe promptly-attended to. 
Best references, Miss A Peck, 102 W.. 56th St. 56th St.,N. + # 
Established 1: 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "sizeosniits 


DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, ‘New York. 

















MARCH 19, 1887. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 
CuticuRA 
REMEDIES 


RTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, scaly, 

and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, 
with loss of hair, from infancy to old age, are cured 
by the Curioura Remeptes. 

Cortcura Resotvent, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sus- 
taining elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp 
of crusts, scales, and sores, and restores the hair. 

Curiovra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin, “Curioura 
Remevirs are the great skin beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere.” Price, Cuttoura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Reso_vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drve 
anp Cuemioat Co., Boston, Mass. 








we Send for * “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
TED with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
bathed with Curioura Mrvioatep Soar. 


HOME Art Work. 


rt Interchange, the only practical art work 
ublished, makes the followin, 
AL OFFERS, FOR A BRIEF PERIOD. 
If this advertisement be sent with 


ONE DOLLAR 


we will send you at qnce Three (8) Colored Plates and 
Six (6) Issues of The Art Interchange, full of instruc 
tion in Embroidery, P: FA, Carving, Brass Hammerin 
ete. Also Six (6) a Se i m sapee ements, full wor 
ing size, The three colo: 

Study of Pratt a ainsan, ont 

(Size 20 inches x 14 inches.) 
‘Afternoon Tea,” Figure Study 
by Percy Moran (sive 131% in. x 10 in. 
Study of Snowballs (size 1sgx10 in.) 

Or if this advertisement be sent with 


$1.85 


only eighty-five cts. more, we will send you Seven (7) 
Colored Plates and Fifteen (15) lasues of THe ART 
INTEKCHANGE; also een 15) large pattern supple 
ments for embroide ery, carving or other art work, full 
working size. The seven colored plates are as follows— 
Decorative Panel ** Borde ont Blossoms,” 
very large (size 29x12, 
Norwegian Peasant ot. 
20x14 in.) by T. de Thulstrup. 
Study of Yellow Roses (14x11 in.) 
Study of Grapes (13x10 in.) 
* Fisher Girl,” Figure Study 
by W. Satterlee (13x10 in.) 
** Marine View,” by E. Moran, 
(size 20 inches x 14 9 mag and 
Study of Dogwood |W in x 14 in.) 

THE ART INTERCHANGE costs an $8.00 a eee and 
gives each year 18 colored Some and 26 numbers. 
SAMPLE COPY, with handsome amcres plate, Rc 
llustrated catalogue FREE. 
wm. WHITLOCK, Pub., 

39 W. 22d St. N. Y. 
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PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE — FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR AC 


-+ HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,«- 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 


De T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 









a 2 Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Qos m Moth Patches, Rash, avd Skin dis- 
m< Eu ~ eases.and every blemish on beauty, 
=. 2 eo and defies detection. It has stood 
ik — ie a M the test of 30 years, and is so harm 
mR oe e - y we taste it to be 
an — sure it is properly 
wmailttse made. ccept 1 
fa < & > counterfeit of similar 

° 2 
3 PA name. Dr. L. A. Say 





er said toa lady of the 
Aaut-ton (a patient) 

“As you ladies will 
use them,] recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepare: 
tions,” Fo e byall 
je Med an¢ a Vaney 

Dealers in the 
Canadas, and 








FERD, '’. HOP KINS, nell 48 Bond St., N. Y¥- 


HAPPIER TIMES when unfortunate 


STRIKERS 


Return to work and YOUNG LADIES 


APPEAR IN THE STREETS LIKE 


ANGELS 


IN LOVELY SPRING WRAPS TRIMMED WITH 
CURLED OSTRICH FEATHERS. 
LATEST NOVELTY: 


Curled Ostrich Trimmings, in all colors and combina- 
tions of shades, woven soft and light for spring. 


Manufactured by P. A. MERIAN, No. 3 Great Jones 
St., N. ¥. Sold by Leading Dry-Goods Houses. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY sy 
teed “becoming” to 


ir, 
who wear their hair 4. 





.D. a3 
the m’fr for] ra ust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’l Music Hall)Chicago 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR’s 


Ilustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 18th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
ies,6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Se ond 
erato S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. ¥. 


= 


BLACK ARMURE ROYAL 
SURAHS. 


20 ARMURE ROYALS, $1.25 and $1.35 per yard; 
worth $1.50 and $1.65, 

22 SURAH, all Silk, 69e. and 79e. 

22 EXTRA QUALITY, 89e., 98e., and $1.15. 





WOOL SURAH CHECK and STRIPE CHEVIOT, 
all colors, 5O0c. to 75e, per yard. 

42-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL 
5Oe. per yard; good value, T5c. 

40-inch ALL-WOOL GRENADINE, 75e. per yard; 
good value, $1.00. 

42-inch ALL-WOOL RADZIMIRS, at 
yard; good value, $1.25. 


NUN’S VEILING, 


95e. per 





New Spring 


and Summer Catalogue 
(din 


press) mailed on application. 


Le Boutillier | °f 23d 
| Street, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 





New York, our new plan for fill- 


ing orders by mail has made the 





more useful than ever. 

If you require anything for BOYS’, 
GIRLS’, or BABIES’ wear this 
Spring, write to us for particulars. 

WE CAN BE OF SERVICE. 


BEST & CO., 


GO & 62 West 23d St., N.Y. 
THE 


ART 
AGE 


LNow IN ITS FOURTH ty 














2.50 


WINDMILLS. 


@ year (§1.so six A sketch (reduced in size) of one of 
months), mailed in the 14x11 in. Forbes Photogravures 
tubes. Single copies which appear with other extra supple- 


Twenty-five cents each. ments in every issue of the ART AGE. 


For Twenty-five Cents 


we send a sample copy containing beautiful 


Pictures for Framing. 


Designs for interior decorations, color schemes, build- 
ing plans and household furniture, such as halls, stair- 
ways, mantels, tables, chairs, sideboards, corner-stands, 
wash-stands, cabinets, etc. 


Working Drawings 


are given with answers to subscribers’ 


Decoration Questions. 


Literary topical gossip, reviews, art criticisms. 


For one dollar we send five back numbers. For 
ten cents, in stamps, we send a Forbes Photogravure 
and four specimen pages of the ArT Ack. 

Address, Art AGr, 74 West 23D St., New York. 

Mention this advertisement. 


STEAM COOKING 


Is what gives notoriety to the 
tables of some of our best Ho- 
tels. 

The Automatic Steam 
Cooker makes the same a 
cess SIMPLE FOR Famity Use. 
Pronounced by thousands the 
best cooker in existence 

Steams up in three minutes, 
and needs no watching. 

Prices $1.50 to $5.00, 
express prepaid, to any part of 
the country. 

Illustrated Circular and Dr. 
Beardsley’sgreatlectu re,‘*| What 
to Eat, and How to Eat It,” sent 
Free on application. 
WILMoT CASTLE > « Cc 0., Rochester, N.Y. 


DI & CONARD CO’S 


THE DING 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For. as 3 Lf oar Gre t BE SEecials 
Me distrib — p> We haves Sieh the 
ato Novelties and finest standard sorts in differ. 


tsin 
oe a are Vico 








ent si 
ou 8 PLANT ts safely by 


3 10 12 3 1012 PLANTS Gj, $ $80 426 


ur 3 ow SurNew Guides pp. de 


varieties the best H = Shrubs, & 
Ciimbing Vines as and i d'Rare } Flower 
s, and fells he z 


FRE 
BINGE R. & CONARD Cco., 
est Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


CURE™. DEAF 


Pecx’s PaTENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED EAR DRUMS 

Perfectl _ eatere the the Hearing, and orm the 

poo ng . i. = oe m. seamen e, sons es and 
ition, 

beard distinotly. Send for illustrated be book with testimonl. 

a, 2 FREE. Address F HISCOX, 863 Broadway, N.Y. 


1A Its Nature, Causes, Prevention 
and Cr ure, eens the experience ot an 
bys PI erer, by JoHN LVIN, pang ddauss., 14 
years Tax Collector, Sent free 5 rat address. 





For children who do not hive t zn | 








IeP> 


ae BNEF20%, 
© NY. 
Have received and are now offering the latest 
Novelties in 
LACES 
FLOUNCINGS, 
EMBROIDERIES, 


In exclusive and unique designs. 


Also, 
NOVELTIES ix BEADED and JET 
PASSEMENTERIES,PANELS, EPAU- 
LETTES, SOUTACHE BRAIDS, OR- 
NAMENTS, ¢c., in styles entirely confined to 
us, at prices, as usual, lower than any other house. 





Our Fashion Catalogue for Spring, 1887, 
mailed free upon application, March 10th, 


6th Avenue and 20th Street, N.Y. 
Bridal Outfits. 
Infant Wardrobes. 

Ladies Suits 


and l/nderwear. 





stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & T aylor, 


Ibe 


Lapies who are unable to examine our | 


Broadway and Twentieth St., 








PARIS CLOVES. 
Cor. Fifth Avenue and West 14th St.,N.Y 


Our Chanut Gloves, imported directly from our 
manufactory in Paris, and so well known in Boston 
and Baltimore for their high degree of excellence, 
are now for sale in this city, and ladies will find it to 
their advantage to try our own make, which is ac- 
knowledged wo be superior to any for fit, elegance, 
and durability. = — Gloves are repaired free of 

charge. J. CHANUT & CI 

PARIS, NEW W YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE. 


, THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
‘A SENSIBLE WOMAN 
ae Comfort, and Beauty 


“GOOD SE OOD SENSE | 


made CORSET. 
LS us 


THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
2 Be sure your Corset is 
stamped **Good Sense.’? 
FIT AL! AG ES infants 


LEADING a 

A Mabie RETAILERS 
6 ~ FERRIS BROS, Manctactores, 
341 Broadway. NEW Y ORK. 


Home Decoration. 
$2.00 a Year. Sample Copy Free for Postage. 

The cheapest, most attractive, and best journal of its 
class; 16 pages fortnightly, beautifully illustrated. 
Specific directions for furnishing rooms and houses; 
color schemes for individual rooms. Full of valuable 
hints for all interested in beautifying their homes. 

A new department is now running in the 3d volume, 
beginning Jan. 1, 1887. This treats of the “ Hygiene 
of the Toilet,’ > by an eminent woman physician. A 
series of articles on Natural Flowers in Decoration, 
and Floral Usages at Weddings, Christenings, Dinners, 
etc., is also an attractive feature. 

Subscribers’ questions answered in the paper. 

26 numbers for $2.00; six months’ and three months’ 
trial orders received at proportionate rates. Send for 
free sample copy and a circular of studies and 
art hand-books to HITLOCK, Publisher, 
Mention Harper's Bazar. "3 Ww. 22d St., N. Ye 
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WHY NOT BUY AT minet RANDS® 


R-H-ALLEN Company EEDS SENT 
189-191 WATER ST.N.Y. boverpatnee by mail. 


1887-BABIES-1887_ 


To the mother of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the 
“Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in the country.’ 

It is a beautiful picture, and will dotany mother’s 
heart good. It shows the good effects of using 
Lactated Food as a substitute for mother’s milk 
Much valuable information for the mother given. 
Give date of birth | 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. | 


| Is a new effect 


lc. E. 


| ehines. 


TUBE 


Novak) 


| geo (6 le K 


SPRING NOVELTIES 
Now open in 
“ANDERSON’S” ZEPHYRS 
PRINTED SATTEENS, 


And Cotton Dress Goods. 


- 
Wroadevay KH 1 9th ét. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 
Broadway & 14th St, N. Y. 
DRY GOODS BY MAIL. 


NEW SATINES AND GINGHAMS. 


New French Satines, best quality, choice desigus.33¢. 


Extreme Novelties, bordered, &c..... .39e,. 
Plain Colors, all shades. . -29¢. 
Smooth-Surface Scotch Ginghams.... 20¢. 


Extreme Novelties in Scotch Ginghams..35,45,.50¢. 
Crinkled Seersuckers 


cece 5 Ke. 
Striped Seersuckers 2 .. Te. 
4-4 Foulard Cambrics, select patterns. ; 6\¢. 
36-inch French Figured Batiste......... . 1ZKEe. 
NEW DRESS GOODS. 
Colored Cashmeres, new shades...........6+- Se 
Buffalo Serges, all wool, worth 60c 34 
Hair-Line Stripes, all wool, worth Thc. tie 
English Serges, all wool, formerly $1.00. 50e 
Black All-Wool Serges, reduced to 39e 
Silk-Warp Henriettas, standard $1.50 qu lity... S115 
NEW SPRIne SILKS. 
Black Surah Silks.... 49, 59, 69c. 
All-Silk Satin Rhadames 69, 79. Se. 
Black Gros-Grain Silks, reduced to < 89. 
Black Faille Frangaise, worth $1.60 B1.25 


New Summer Silks. 

New India Figured Silks 

Plain India Pongee Silks, per piece 
Evening Shades in Surahs, 719¢. ] 
Rhadames, $1.00. Novelties, 97. 





e Frangaise,7 
Striped Plu 





9. 
New Stripe d Velvets. 
Mail orders promptly e execute d. 
Names should be sent at once for new Catalogue 
now in press. 
Send stamp for postage on samples 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


$1.00 





in decoration, produced 
simple and easy manner by using 


“VESUVIUM.” 


in a 


For sale by Dealers in Artists’ Materials generally, 


and manufactured only by 


BENTLEY, 

12 W. 14th Street, New York. 

Beware of imitations. The genuine contains no oil 

or turpentine, has no unpleasant odor, requires no 

heating or mixing, and always gives satisfaction. 
Send stamp for circular. 


“NO MORE HAND-MADE 


BUTTON-HOLES! 








body can use the “ BLODGETT” AUTOMATIC 
BUTTON: HOLE ATTACHMENT and make a perfect 
Button-Hole in 10 seconds. Fitted to all Sewing Ma- 
if your Sewing Machine Agent cannot supply 
you, write us and we will send you a sample of the work 
ime — en do, with descriptive circular. Price, 
ent by Express, prepaid, on receipt of the mon¢ 
MOORE Bros. MFG. CO., 165 Lake St., Chic age 


OSES 4° CARNATIONS 


ow to grow them 
FREE, 5 Sonny bulbs, Pearl cy tat toall who 
send 14c. 4 bulbs, Carnation Plants, 6 splendid 
sorts BUC: 14for 81 New Oxalis Deppti, 13 bulbs 1 Oc. 
All by mail. CHAS. T. AKK, Avon..ale, Chester Co., Pa. 


cccccccccccccceccece eeeeee 
STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 








VOLUME XX., NO, 12. 
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FIRST ASTRONOMER. “ MISTHER SLUMPKINS, ME GAYRL 
WUZ A-R'ADIN’ TO ME TH’ OTHER AVENIN’ EZ HOW TH’ MOON 
AN’ TH’ SUN AN’ TH’ HULL CONSTERNATION WUZ A-COOLIN 

SECOND ASTRONOMER. “WHEY—THAT so? IT's GOIN’ 
T TAKE OUR TRADE AWAY, HAIN’T IT 2", 


FACETIZ. 


SHOWING SOLICITUDE 
Faturr (to family physician). “ Isn't George Samp- 
son a relative of yours, doctor ?” 
AMiLY Paystoran, * Yes, he is a nephew.”’ 
Faturr. “* He wants my daughter Clara, but I gave 
him to understand that she wouldn't get any of my 


A POINT IN GRAMMAR 
Lapy Customer. “‘ Have you got She?” 
Country Booxsetier. “ Do you not refer to the in- 
telligence office, madam? You will find that three 
doors below.” ee 


A SOCIAL LION. 





money until after my death.” 
Famity Parstoran. “ That was right. George was 
asking about your health to-day,” 


He. “ Yes, Professor X has become a great so- 
cial lion.” 

Sue. “*‘ What is he noted for?” 

He. “ Chiefly for his roar.” 











SOCIETY NOTES—THE LAST HOP OF THE SEASON. 


What's-his-name, the Cyclop, must have been the 
originator of the single-barrelled eye-glass. 


———_—_——_ 


If the price of coal continues to rise and the size of 
a ton to diminish, our coal dealers will be able to put 
ont signs reading: 





TAKE HOME A TON IN A BOX: 
ONLY $7. 








HOW SHE CRUSHED HIM. 


They quarrelled, as lovers sometimes will— 

Vowed they’d be strangers evermore, 

And never sigh, “It might have been !”’ 

He called one day; she met him at the door. 
He said, as he touched his Derby’s brim: 
“Miss Brown, is it not? Ie your father in?” 
She eyed him with a crushing grin, 

And said, in tone his soul appalled: 
“He is not; who shall I tell him une a . 
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AT THE FANCY-DRESS BALL. 


RAVANEL (tho has just become engaged the night before to Miss Livingston), ‘‘ Miss LIvING- 
STON I8 LOOKING LIKE A BONA FIDE ANGEL TO-NIGHT—IS SHE NOT?” 


RIVAL BELLE (ingeniously). “ BONYFIED! On, MR. RAVANEL, HOW COULD you ? 


I CALL THAT REALLY CRUEL.” 


Now 


VERY LIKE IT, INDEED. 


SWINGER HAPPENS TO PASS DOWN THE AVENUE A LITTLE IN ADVANCE OF A BAND OF STREET MUSICIANS, AND 
UNCONSCIOUSLY DEMONSTRATES WHAT A GREAT SUCCESS HE WOULD MAKE AT DRUM-MAJORING, 


A LITTLE MISTAKE. 


Lena, who has been only a few months from Ger- 
many, is very proud of the facility with which she is 
acquiring the English language. Once in a while, 
however, when trying to repeat some of the slang 
phrases used by the boys of the family, she makes a 
slight mistake. As, for instance, when, after listening 
with an incredulous amile to a very 
transparent attempt at a hoax by 
young John, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, 

aster Yonny, dat story is not dick 
enough.” 

INQUISITIVE YOUTH. 

“Say, pa,” asked the pride of 
the household, after a moment’s re- 
flection, during which he had inad- 
vertently declined a second help 
to buckwheat cakes, “if a man 
does what he ought to do he does 
his duty, don’t he ?” 

“Yes, he does, my son.” 

* Well, suppose he don’t do what 
he ought to do, does he do his 
donty ?” 

Up to the hour of going to press 
the parental answer had not been 
given. 
THROWN IN. 

Coat-Deater. “ Where's John 2?” 

Driver. “He staid up to Mr. 
Brown's.” 

Coat-Deater. “ Why on earth 
did he do that? Doean’t he know 
we're short handed ?” 

Driver. “I suppose he does, sir, 
but he said he was weighed in with 
his load, and he had an idea he be- 
longed to Mr. Brown.” 


Siatieniahipeetindinn 
DOING PENANCE. 

*“ Are you going to keep Lent, 
Mr. Diggory ?” 

“ Ya-as, Think I will.” 

** And what form will your pen- 
ance take ?” 

“* Aw, think I'll go to see Ruddygore and sit behind a 
girl with a high hat.” 


TRADEE, 


—_—_»—__. 
ADVANCING STRIDES. 

Wire (to husband, an eminent physician). “* What 
wonderful advances have been made in medical sci- 
ence during the past few goers, my dear!” 

Eminent Puysioran. ** Wonderful, wonderful.” 

Wire, “So many new names to old diseases !” 





HOW THEY HUNG HIS PAINTING, 


“That bit of sea and sky, 
They hung it up too high: 
Is that what ails you, Mr. Brown 2?” 
“Too high? too low ? 
Why, bless you, no: 
They hung it upside down!” 


TEDLARMALLA 





VOICE OF PROPRIETOR (from below). “SAY UP ZERE, 
YOU MONK, YOU ONLY TAKA ZE MONEY. 
NO TAKA GiNGA-SNAP, NO TAKA SODA CRACK; 


NO TAKA PEANUT, 
TOO MUCH 


Zis FIRM ONLY DO STREECTELEE CASHA BEESE- 
NESS NOW.” 


SOME OTHER TIME. 

“ Any bear abont this neighborhood ?” he inquired 
as he got off the train and leaned an eight-hundred- 
dollar breech-loader carelessly in the hollow of his arm. 

“The woods is full of ’em,” said a citizen, ‘One of 
*em bit my brother's leg off yisterday. Are ye loaded 
fer b’ar, mister ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the young man, hastily boarding 
the train; ‘I’m only loaded for rabbits.” 
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SOMETHING LIKE A SWELL. 
Unterpreter never leaves him.} 
“NER-NER-NER WANTAH WIBBEE DE WIB-ER-WIBBEN: FOR DIDDEE-DE-DER-DER-DER- 


DER WAGH.” 


(Interpreter translates.) “‘MR. DE LOONIE WANTS SOME RIBBON FOR HIS DOG, PLEASE,” 











